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Literature 
“ Gothic Architecture” * 


THE DOCTRINE that what we call Gothic architecture is 
French as truly as the art of the Parthenon is Greek has, so 
far, received only a grudging assent from writers of other 
than French extraction. M. Viollet-le-Duc has shown con- 
clusively how Gothic arose in northern France out of the 
Romanesque, but it has remained open to admirers of the 
pointed style in the architecture of other countries to be- 
lieve that it arose as spontaneously and as logically in Eng- 
land, Germany, Spain and Northern Italy. This theory of 
a sporadic development of true Gothic, Mr. Charles H. 
Moore sets himself to demolish in his ‘Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture’; and, as regards English 
and Italian Gothic, at least, he has fully succeeded. As to 
the Italian, he has no difficulty in proving that there is very 
little of Gothic spirit or constructive design in the Church 
of St. Francis of Assisi, in the Cathedral and the Church of 
Sta. Maria Novella in Florence, and other typical examples. 
As to German and Spanish Gothic, the demonstration is less 
complete. Cologne, he admits, is a true Gothic building; 
but, like the Cathedrals of Leon, Burgos and Toledo, he 
supposes it to be due to the influence of the French style 
fully developed when these buildings were begun. 

In chapters I.-II. Mr. Moore gives a very clear résumé 
of the growth of the pointed style, following the same lines as 
those laid down by Viollet-le-Duc, but with an abundance 
of new and welcome examples. The various steps in 
the change from the massive walls and piers and the barrel 
vaults of the Romanesque to the purely arched construction 
of Amiens and Rheims, in which the walls are reduced to a 
screen of tracery and stained-glass, are examined one by 
one, and the definition of Gothic as a system of building 
based, in all its parts, on the principle of opposing thrusts, 
is shown to be in accordance with French practise. In Eng- 
land, however, it is shown that this principle was but seldom 
thoroughly carried out. Peterborough, Ely, Durham are 
strictly Norman, with some Gothic features added. The 
choir of Canterbury, which the author calls ‘the real begin- 
ning of what Gothic there is in the pointed ar: hitecture of 
England,’ is the work of a Frenchman, William of Sens. 
Chichester is plainly Norman except in the vaulting and a 
few unrelated details. So much for the ‘Early English 
Style’; the ‘ decorated’ Mr. Moore shows to be still less en- 
titled to rank as pure Gothic. The nave of Lincoln, with 
its superfluous vaulting ribs, shows more plainly the tendency 
to ignore structural fitness which became the principal 
characteristic of the late ‘perpendicular’ style. With few 
exceptions, one of which is Westminster, English pointed 
architecture is essentially Norman-Romanesque. Even in 
its mouldings and ornamental sculpture, our author shows 
that it is either not English or not Gothic. Several chapters 
on Gothic sculpture, Gothic painting and stained-glass fur- 
ther tend to establish the priority and superiority of French 
work. The book is handsomely illustrated with woodcuts 


: * Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. By Charles H. Moore. 
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and pen-drawings, and is written in a clear and agreeable 
style. 





Vol. III, of the Stevens Fac-similes * 


THE THIRD SET of the Stevens Fac-similes goes over 
about the same ground as the first two (namely, 1776-78), 
and relates to much the same matters. There are invento- 

. Ties forwarded from Paris by the spies in British pay which 
tell the contents of ships bound from French ports to the 
West Indies ‘and a market.” There are more ciphers and 
keys, and at least one glimpse into the methods of trans- 
mitting this and other information from the apartments of 
Franklin, Deane and Arthur Lee to Downing Street. One 
station on that road deserves the name of underground rail- 
road. In Paul Wentworth’s hand is an agreement by which 
Dr. Edwards was to correspond with him on certain speci- 
fied subjects; and the primitive way in which letters were 
passed—in a hole at the root of a tree on the terrace of the 
Tuileries—was perhaps learned by Mr. Paul Wentworth in 
his days of gallantry. 

. King George has left in his peculiar handwriting, in ‘ in- 
visible ’ ink, a note to the effect that he believed all the Ameri- 
cans in the pay of his officials were shamming, especially 
the persistent but not always grammatical Capt. Hynson. 
That worthy mariner returned to Paris after his rebuff from 
Silas Deane, but complained that nobody would go near him. 
By trying to swindle both sides, he was in danger of falling 
to the ground; but it appears pretty certain that he got 
some permanent reward from the English Government 
(enough to marry on); and probably his mate was that one 
of his fair friends to whom he boasted in a letter of Feb. 15, 
1777, intercepted and copied in the General Post Office, 
that, however wicked other men may be in their intercourse 
with women, he, Hynson, never offered to take liberties with | 
her. It is sad to think how many heroes have died unnoted 
by the Museof History, while Hynson of the coarse amours 
and double face is enshrined in the following note by George 
III.:—‘R, April 6th, 4 p.m. Ihave ever doubted whether 
any trust could be reposed on Hynson; I am now quite 
settled in my opinion that He as well as every other Spy 
from N. America is encouraged by Deane and Franklin and 
only gives intelligence to deceive.’ As the wrapper on which 
this is scrawled in the King’s hand once contained an en- 
closure from Lord Stormont at Paris, it is possible that the 
latter had been having Capt. Hynson watched in that city 
and his report was adverse. The precautions taken by the 
spy Edwards in communicating with Wentworth and Lord 
Stormont were rendered necessary by the perfection of the 
native spy system, for the movements of their subordinates 
might at any time be learned by Franklin and Deane 
from the French officials, did the latter choose to tell, as in- 
deed on several occasions they did tell. But what a com- 
ment on the war against the colonies is that note by George 
III., bothered with memoranda on a worthless wretch, and 
imagining he was governing a big part of the world! 

In these letters we find the spies getting down to their 
real work—petitions for pensions. That philanthropist Paul 
Wentworth wanted only a baronetcy and a place in Parlia- 
ment. Hynson wanted an annuity; and Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Smith expected something very good to reward him for the 
frightful dangers he encountered while tempting Hynson, 
crossing the Channel in bad weather, and venturing into 
those perilous places, Calais, Dover, and Paris! But the 
palm should be awarded the Rev. John Vardill—a little, 
sneaking clergyman, who set up for an agent for spies and 
had the hardihood to demand his own appointment as Assis- 
tant Rector of Trinity Church, New York. The Rev. John 
was only twenty-six when he opened this profitable line 
of business, having been graduated from Columbia (then 
King’s) College in 1774. He is said to have been appointed 
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Assistant Rector of Trinity; but it appears that he also se- 
cured at least the nomination to a professorship, probably 
in King’s College, New York. His known services as a spy 
caused people to give him the credit of having forged the 
clever ‘ Letters from Gen. Washington to Several of his 
Friends in the Year 1776’ which were printed in “London 
in 1778 and soon reprinted in America. Their purpose was 
to revive the English hopes for an honorable pzace or suc- 
cess by force, to embarrass Washington, and alienate the 
Colonies from him by showing that in 1776 he was eager for 
a reconciliation with Great Britain, an admirer of George 
III., and secretly an opponent of independence. They have 
been lately reprinted, with useful notes, by Mr. Worthington 
C. Ford of Brooklyn. This political forgery is now sup- 
posed to have emanated from the fertile brain of John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, a Tory, and the father of that Edmund 
Randolph whose tarnished reputation was vindicated by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway ina recent work. The surmise 
rests on the closeness with which Washington’s style is imi- 
tated, and the abundance of little points which could only 
have been known to some person like John Randolph who 
was intimate with’ Mrs. Washington, the Custises and Lund 
Washington, to whom most of them are addressed. The 
third volume of Stevens’s Fac-similes does not yield in in- 
terest to the first two. 


“Maria” * 

Tue First book printed on this continent was a Spanish 
book which came from the press in 1537; and by the time 
the Pilgrims had landed on Plymouth Rock, there was 
already a century-old European civilization and literature 
in Spanish America which had published more than a hun- 
dred volumes. The enorm us literary activity of the Latin- 
Indian nations just south of us is a fact almost unknown 
even to intelligent Americans. Nearly a hundred years ago 
Mexico alone had produced almost 4000 authors who had 
written 12,000 books and pamphlets. We fancy ourselves 
mighty old and mighty ‘ancient ’"—until we cross the Rio 


Grande or the Spanish Main; when we find that the ‘ Bay 
Psalm Book’ is a modern trifle, the churches of the Revolu- 
tion structures of yesterday as compared with the massive, 
ancient, and beautiful cathedrals in the ‘half-savage’ prov- 
. inces of Latin America, and our boasted monopoly of all 
the intelligence and enterprise of the West contradicted 


flatly by the facts. Such a snub to our pride is wholesome 
enough, supplemented as it is by the disagreeable compari- 
sons between ourselves and others elicited by the Pan- 
American Congress. Insolent ‘uppishness’ and illiterate 
wealth never came into m pre picturesque or astounding con- 
trast with polished and enlightened culture, than was lately 
exhibited by this trundling of all South America up to the 
top of a high mountain and promising them all the kingdoms 
of the earth, if they would fall down and worship—US! 
The romance of ‘ Mari1’ forms another object-lesson for 
us,—the work of an accomplished Hebrew, Jorge Isaacs, in 
whom English and Spanish blood commingle, and whose 
poetic gifts have long been recognized in the South. It is 
idle and extravagant to compare his ‘ Marfa’ with the 
‘Atala’ of Chateaubriind or the ‘ Paul and Virginia’ of St. 
Pierre. It is simply a charming Colombian tale in which 
there are delightful touches of scenery and pathos, vivid 
frame-work of local color, and a murmuring and m:lodious 
speech that makes of the whole an elegy rather than a novel. 
It is a story of love and epilepsy, of trance and death, over- 
laden with its catastrophe and pervaded by an elegiac sen- 
timent which has been prolifically echoed in the muny edi- 
tions published in Spain, Mexico, and Colombia. Mr. 
Ogden’s translation is flowing, and Mr. Janvier’s introduc- 
tion is appreciative. There are jaguar-hunts and love-scenes; 
the gentler races,—Spanish Negro and tropic Indian,—flit 
to, and fro through the pages; thereare beautiful and strange 
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flowers described, and a life of ranche and corral lives before 
our eyes. All of Spain, we say,—tropic, ancient,—is here 
except the Moors; and in the distance there are blue-black 
Cordilleras instead of silver Sierras. The human passions 
are without latitude and longitude, and are as old as the 
world. In ‘Maria’ they are tragically summed up and ex- 
pressed in musical speech. 


Brinton's ‘‘ Rig Veda Americanus” * 

‘Tue American Ric Vepa’ is the apt designation by 
which the learned and indefatigable editor distinguishes the 
latest addition to his well-known Library of American Abo- 
riginal Literature, which now numbers eight volumes, vary- 
ing in their subjects and contents.from the rude legendary 
recitals of Algonkins, Iroquois, and Creeks, to the more 
elaborate history, drama, and poetry of Mexicans and Mayas. 
The second title of the present volume, ‘ Sacred Songs of 
the Ancient Mexicans,’ sufficiently describes its character; 
and an examination of these songs shows that they may be 
very fairly compared with those of the world-renowned 
Aryan cyclus. The Vedic hymns to Indra, Surya, Varuna, 
Mitra, Agni, Prithivi, the Storm-Gods, and the other well- 
known members of the Indic Pantheon, find their counter- 
parts in the sacred songs addressed to the Mexican divini- 
ties, of fearfully polysynthetic names which need not be 
here repeated,—the War-God, the Storm-God, the Fire-God, 
the God of Night, the God of Flowers, the All-Mother, and 
various others, whose attributes are remarkably similar to 
those of the Aryan deities. In one respect, singularly 
enough, this resemblance fails notably at a certain point. 
Each of these widely separated and, in many traits, widely 
different races, had a God of Wine, or rather of intoxica- 
tion. But here the Western hymnology shows decidedly to 
advantage; for while the Soma, deity of the Aryans, named 
from their sacred inebriating infusion, was one of their favor- 
ite divinities, the Mexican god of pulgue (the native wine of 
the agave plant), was addressed with a wail of horror, and the 
beverage over which he presided was stigmatized as ‘a fearful 
thing.’ Its effects, the editor tells us, ‘were recognized as 
most disastrous’; and among the names applied to the 
deity were ‘he who hangs people’ and ‘he who drowns 
people.’ 

These curious hymns, which have been hitherto unknown, 
have been derived by Dr. Brinton from the manuscripts of 
Father Bernardino de Sahagun, one of the earliest and most 
enlightened of the Spanish missionaries to Mexico. His 
MSS., preserved in the libraries of Madrid and Florence, 
have been there consulted by Dr. Brinton, who, at the cost 
of much labor and research, which scholars will appreciate, 
has now presented to the world, with careful translations 
and instructive notes, these novel and unexpected treasures 
of aboriginal lore. 


Mr. Archer’s ‘* Macready ” * 

Ir CANNOT be said that Mr. William Archer has added 
much to our knowledge of William Charles Macready in the 
biography which he has written for the Eminent Actors 
Series, but he has displayed good judgment in selecting the 
most interesting and pertinent facts in the career of the 
tragedian from the mass of material at hand, and has ar- 
ranged them very compactly in an attractive little volume 
which will be most convenient for reference. Macready 
needs no Boswell. He left behind him, in his diaries and 
reminiscences, a picture of himself which reveals all the pe- 
culiarities of his curiously complex character, so contradic- 
tory in its integrity and meanness, its magnanimity and pet- 
ulance, its humility and vanity, its energy and its vacillation. 
From this store of information Mr. Archer has borrowed 
largely, and he has supplemented the facts thus obtained 
by anecdotes from surviving contemporaries and extracts 
e Ri Rig Veda Americanus. Edited by Daniel G. nee ggg $3. (Library of American 
rife Ligpentane.} Philadelphia: D. G. Brin 
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frcm contemporaneous criticism. He divides the profes- 
sional life of the actor into five pericds, devoting a chapter 
to each, and printing a chronological list of characters at the 
end of each chapter—an admirable plan which condenses 
the wo1k of years into a paragraph, and gives a striking 
illustration of the amount of labor and degree of versatility 
necessary to the achievement of theatrical celebrity in the 
early days of the century. A good deal of space is devoted 


to the story of the feud with Forrest and its disastrous con-’ 


sequences, the facts being set down with a most praise- 
woithy impartiality. In summing up, Mr. Archer concludes 
that both men were to blame, but that Forrest was more in 
the wrong than Macready, ard thst neither ought to be held 
responsible for the national prejudices which brought about 
the final calamity. It is not likely that sericus objection 
will be taken to this verdict in any quarter. 

The bceok ends with a comparison of critical opinions 
concerning Macready’s ability. Most of these have been 
quoted very often before, but they derive additional value 
here from their juxtapcsition. The general verdict, making 
allowance for the enthusiasm of personal intimates and the 
prejudice of writers attached to the fortunes of other play- 
ers, would place him a little below Edmund Kean, who ex- 
celled him greatly in certain characters, such as Sir Edward 
Mortimer and Sir Giles Overreach, and was acknowledged 
to be inferior to him in a number of others. Mr. Archer 
makes the suggestion that Macready’s constant outbreaks 
of temper, which made him so unpopular with all his the- 
atrical associates, may be traced to the conviction, of which 
he could never rid himself, that he had exposed himself to 
sccial degradation by becoming an actor. This theory is 
ingenious, and is borne cut, to a certain extent, by the fact 
that the asperities of his behavior disappeared almost en- 
tirely after his retirement into private life. It is needless 
to add, perhaps, that this little volume is written in very 
agreeable style. 





Dr. Strong’s ‘‘ Systematic Theology ” * 

THE LITERARY critic can hardly be expected to do full 
justice to a massive work of scholarship like Dr. Strong’s 
‘Systematic Theology.’ In its present form—the second 
corrected and revised edition, and in reality the third ex- 
pression in print of the author’s lectures,—we have the 
ripe fruit of life-long studies. Though the author is a 
stanch Baptist dogmatician, his work will be welcomed 
by many of other ‘names,’ and enjoyed for its sturdy 
intellectuality, its crystalline clearness, it§ charm of dic- 
tion, and its envy-creating wealth of illustration from 
all fields of literature and science. Dr. Strong calls 
his work ‘a compendium and commonplace-book, de- 
signed for the use of theological students.’ With some 
knowledge, however, of text-books of theology easily ac- 
cessible to, or usable by, busy laymen, we can most heart- 
ily recommend the book as the best for those who cannot 
give their whole time to study and verification. It will be 
read largely beyond the pale of the immersionist Christians, 
because so rich and full on the truths common to all Chris- 
tians who hold the historic faith. The main points of thesis 
are set in larger type, the comment, illustration and proof- 
texts being in smaller print, and all Scripture in a special 
typography. The bibliography is full, and the work thus 
serves as a guide into (and out of) the labyrinth of theolog- 
ical literature. The volume is made further and eminently 
serviceable by fifty-eight pages of indexes; subjects, authors, 
texts, canonical and apocryphal, and words Hebrew or 
Greek, being clearly pointed out. There are points which 
tempt us to criticism and discussion, but they are questions 
of opinion and not of literary taste or facts; so we forbear. 
Whatever one may think of the’opinions expressed or doc- 
trines taught, as a piece of literary mechanism this stately 
volume is from a workman who needs not to be ashamed. 


* Systematic Theology. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D. $5. New York: A. 
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Some Recent Educational Works 

TEXT-BOOKS drop as plentifully on our table as manna,—text- 
books practical and unpractical, original and compiled, fantastic and 
sensible. Publishers are moving heaven and earth to outdo each 
other in the honorable ambition of excelling their rivals in the trade, 
—incidently, too, in tossing Grub Street a bone. First on cur list 
come two admirable German publications—Chamisso’s ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl’ and*German Poetry for Beginners,’—edited for the 
Clarendon Press Series by Miss Emma S. Buckheim, a lady who 
follows closely in the footsteps of a distinguished father well-known 
to all the world as one of the most conscientious of German editors. 
Chamisso’s masterpiece is provided with full notes and vocabulary, 
an introduction of a literary-biographical character, and a beautifully 
printed page. The ‘ Poetry for Beginners’ is of the simplest, 
sweetest and soundest, designed to store young minds with morsels 
of the daintiest food for remembrance and rumination, The play 
of Red Riding-Hood concludes the compilation, which is full of 
notes and has a glossary,too. (50 cts. each. Macmillan & Co.) 





NEXT COMES Prof. H. C. G. Brandt’s long-looked- for ‘German 
Reader,’ which is designed to accompany his grammar and supply 
interesting reading material for a first year’s work in German,— 
edited not from other readers, and thus full of surreptitious error, but 
from the original texts. It contains references to Whitney’s, 
Joynes’s, and Brandt’s grammars, and has the valuable feature in 
its vocabulary of pointing out cognate English words by capitalized 
type. This reader is likely to be a lively competitor of Whitney’s. 
($1.25. Allyn & Bacon.——AMONG THE fantastic if useful new 
helps to French and German may be mentioned A. Muzzarelli’s 
‘Antonymes de la Langue Frangaise.’ ($1. Wm. R. Jenkins), and 
‘Deutsch’s Drillmaster in German,’ by Solomon Deutsch ($1.75. 
Baker & Taylor Co.). The former endeavors to suggest and in- 
crease vocabularies by their opposites: good will suggest dad, oud 
will suggest #on, and the like; a sort of grammatical allopathy as 
ingenious as it is novel. The book is altogether in French and pur- 
sues the antithetical method through eighty exercises. We can im- 
agine it very instructive (for advanced classes) in the hands of a 
vivacious and interested teacher. Prof. Deutsch’s ‘ Drillmaster’ 
also is original in its methods: it is based upon the two principles 
of gradation and repetition. The subject-matter of the book is 
divided into sections of fifty numbers, each containing about four 
sentences, followed by an English review-exercise of the same 
length ; so that the first one hundred numbers contain about eight 
hundred sentences These contain only masculine nouns of one de- 
clension. Next, the neuter and then the feminine nouns are similarly 
taken up and exhausted. By this system of taking one difficulty at a 
time,"— gender, for instance,—the grammar is simplified, and in the 
sentences used, families of related words are brought together and 
associated in the student’s mind. Upon this follows Prof. Deutsch’s 
second principle of repetition, the value of which all teachers will 
recognize, particularly in an oral, conversational grammar like this, 
which takes about 1200 words and sentences and teaches through 
them the whole of German ordinary syntax and practice. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. send out an excellent little volume of 
French plays called ‘ Théatre de la Jeunessé,’ edited by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell, wet intended for either school or drawing-room. A curious 
omission is the failure to indicate the authors of the plays. They 
are very short and are admirably adapted for acting. (90 cts.}—— 
THE ‘ANECDOTES NOUVELLES’ of A. de Rougemont is a valuable 
help to memorizing French and acquiring a vocabulary from anec- 
dotes and dons mots charming toread. (30cts. Chas. E. Merrill & 
Co.)——-THE sTuDy of Victor Hugo’s great prose masterpieces is 
fittingly introduced by Prof. Béielle’s edition of the prose- poet's first 
romance, ‘ Bug Jargal’ written in a fortnight by a boy of sixteen. 
(40 cts.) It is accompanied by notes, and is one of the capital 
Modern Language Series. In it one can already foresee the power- 
ful profile of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer’ and 
‘Le Rois’Amuse.’ That a boy in his teens should be able to write 
such a romance seems incredible. Instructor Babbitt of Harvard 
University edits for us in the same series Holberg’s ‘ Niels Klim’s 
Wallfahrt in die Unterwelt ’ (15 cts.), a satirical work which imitates 
Swift’s ‘Gulliver,’ and flagellates the clergy. Holberg was a brill- 
iant Scandinavian whose comedies are as witty as Moliére’s. It is, 


therefore, not an original work but a translation into German, none 


the less welcome for that reason. Since Orpheus and ‘pious’ 
Eneas descended into Hades, there has been no lack of venture- 
some literary voyagers in the same direction. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 
——OLLENDORFFS METHOD has been popular for half a century: 
or so. A renewed evidence of the vogue it has attained is the new: 
edition of his ‘Spanish Grammar, ’ originally published in 1848.. 
The ‘ conversational’ method, accompanied by abundant exercise 
in idiom and phraseology, has helped many people in a hurry to 
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Assistant Rector of Trinity; but it appears that he also se- 
cured at least the nomination to a professorship, probably 
in King’s College, New York. His known services as a spy 
caused people to give him the credit of having forged the 
clever ‘ Letters from Gen. Washington to Several of his 
Friends in the Year 1776’ which were printed in “London 
in 1778 and soon reprinted in America. Their purpose was 
to revive the English hopes for an honorable pzace or suc- 
cess by force, to embarrass Washington, and alienate the 
Colonies from him by showing that in 1776 he was eager for 
a reconciliation with Great Britain, an admirer of George 
IIL., and secretly an opponent of independence. They have 
been lately reprinted, with useful notes, by Mr. Worthington 
C. Ford of Brooklyn. This political forgery is now sup- 
posed to have emanated from the fertile brain of John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, a Tory, and the father of that Edmund 
Randolph whose tarnished reputation was vindicated by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway ina recent work. The surmise 
rests on the closeness with which Washington’s style is imi- 
tated, and the abundance of little points which could only 
have been known to some person like John Randolph who 
was intimate with’ Mrs. Washington, the Custises and Lund 
Washington, to whom most of them are addressed. The 
third volume of Stevens’s Fac-similes does not yield in in- 
terest to the first two. 


“Maria” * 

Tue First book printed on this continent was a Spanish 
book which came from the press in 1537; and by the time 
the Pilgrims had landed on Plymouth Rock, there was 
already a century-old European civilization and literature 
in Spanish America which had published more than a hun- 
dred volumes. The enormous literary activity of the Latin- 
Indian nations just south of us is a fact almost unknown 
even to intelligent Americans. Nearly a hundred years ago 
Mexico alone had produced almost 4000 authors who had 
written 12,000 books and pamphlets. We fancy ourselves 
mighty old and mighty ‘ancient ’"—until we cross the Rio 


Grande or the Spanish Main; when we find that the ‘ Bay 
Psalm Book’ is a modern triflz, the churches of the Revolu- 
tion structures of yesterday as compared with the massive, 
ancient, and beautiful cathedrals in the ‘half-savage’ prov- 
inces of Latin America, and our boasted» monopoly of all 
the intelligence and enterprise of the West contradicted 


flatly by the facts. Such a snub to our pride is wholesome 
enough, supplemented as it is by the disagreeable compari- 
sons between ourselves and others elicited by the Pan- 
American Congress. Insolent ‘uppishness’ and illiterate 
wealth never came into mre picturesque or astounding con- 
trast with polished and enlightened culture, than was lately 
exhibited by this trundling of all South America up to the 
top of a high mountain and promising them all the kingdoms 
of the earth, if they would fall down and worship—US! 
The romance of ‘ Mari’ forms another object-lesson for 
us,—the work of an accomplished Hebrew, Jorge Isaacs, in 
whom English and Spanish blood commingle, and whose 
poetic gifts have long been recognized in the South. It is 
idle and extravagant to compare his ‘ Maria’ with the 
‘Atala’ of Chateaubriind or the ‘ Paul and Virginia’ of St. 
Pierre. It is simply a charming Colombian tale in which 
there are delightful touches of scenery and pathos, vivid 
frame-work of local color, and a murmuring and m:;lodious 
speech that makes of the whole an elegy rather than a novel. 
It is a story of love and epilepsy, of trance and death, over- 
laden with its catastrophe and pervaded by an elegiac sen- 
timent which has been prolifically echoed in the many edi- 
tions published in Spain, Mexico, and Colombia. Mr. 
Ogden’s translation is flowing, and Mr. Janvier’s introduc- 
tion is appreciative. There are jaguar-hunts and love-scenes; 
the gentler races,—Spanish Negro and tropic Indian, flit 
to at and fro through the pages; thereare beautiful and strange 
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flowers described, and a life of ranche and corral lives before 
our eyes. All of Spain, we say,—tropic, ancient,—is here 
except the Moors; and in the distance there are blue-black 
Cordilleras instead of silver Sierras. The human passions 
are without latitude and longitude, and are as old as the 
world. In ‘Maria’ they are tragically summed up and ex- 
pressed in musical speech. 


Brinton’s ‘‘ Rig Veda Americanus” * 

‘Tue American Ric VepDa’ is the apt designation by 
which the learned and indefatigable editor distinguishes the 
latest addition to his well-known Library of American Abo- 
riginal Literature, which now numbers eight volumes, vary- 
ing in their subjects and contents.from the rude legendary 
recitals of Algonkins, Iroquois, and Creeks, to the more 
elaborate history, drama, and poetry of Mexicans and Mayas. 
The second title of the present volume, ‘ Sacred Songs of 
the Ancient Mexicans,’ sufficiently describes its character; 
and an examination of these songs shows that they may be 
very fairly compared with those of the world-renowned 
Aryan cyclus. The Vedic hymns to Indra, Surya, Varuna, 
Mitra, Agni, Prithivi, the Storm-Gods, and the other well- 
known members of the Indic Pantheon, find their counter- 
parts in the sacred songs addressed to the Mexican divini- 
ties, of fearfully polysynthetic names which need not be 
here repeated,—the War-God, the Storm-God, the Fire-God, 
the God of Night, the God of Flowers, the All-Mother, and 
various others, whose attributes are remarkably similar to 
those of the Aryan deities. In one respect, singularly 
enough, this resemblance fails notably at a certain point. 
Each of these widely separated and, in many traits, widely 
different races, had a God of Wine, or rather of intoxica- 
tion. But here the Western hymnology shows decidedly to 
advantage; for while the Soma, deity of the Aryans, named 
from their sacred inebriating infusion, was one of their favor- 
ite divinities, the Mexican god of pulgue (the native wine of 
the agave plant), was addressed with a wail of horror, and the 
beverage over which he presided was stigmatized as ‘a fearful 
thing.’ Its effects, the editor tells us, ‘were recognized as 
most disastrous’; and among the names applied to the 
deity were ‘he who hangs people’ and ‘he who drowns 
people.’ 

These curious hymns, which have been hitherto unknown, 
have been derived by Dr. Brinton from the manuscripts of 
Father Bernardino de Sahagun, one of the earliest and most 
enlightened of the Spanish missionaries to Mexico. His 
MSS., preserved in the libraries of Madrid and Florence, 
have been there consulted by Dr. Brinton, who, at the cost 
of much labor and research, which scholars will appreciate, 
has now presented to the world, with careful translations 
and instructive notes, these novel and unexpected treasures 
of aboriginal lore. 


Mr. Archer’s ‘* Macready ” * 

Ir CANNOT be said that Mr. William Archer has added 
much to our knowledge of William Charles Macready in the 
biography which he has written for the Eminent Actors 
Series, but he has displayed good judgment in selecting the 
most interesting and pertinent facts in the career of the 
tragedian from the mass of material at hand, and has ar- 
ranged them very compactly in an attractive little volume 
which will be most convenient for reference. Macready 
needs no Boswell. He left behind him, in his diaries and 
reminiscences, a picture of himself which reveals all the pe- 
culiarities of his curiously complex character, so contradic- 
tory in its integrity and meanness, its magnanimity and pet- 
ulance, its humility and vanity, its energy and its vacillation. 
From this store of information Mr. Archer has borrowed 
largely, and he has supplemented the facts thus obtained 
by anecdotes from surviving contemporaries and extracts 

* Rig Veda Americanus. Edited by Daniel G. Brinton. $3. (Library of American 
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frcm contemporaneous criticism. He divides the profes- 
sional life of the actor into five pericds, devoting a chapter 
to each, and printing a chronological list of characters at the 
end of each chapter—an admirable plan which condenses 
the wo1k of years into a paragraph, and gives a striking 
illustration of the amount of labor and degree of versatility 
necessary to the achievement of theatrical celebrity in the 
early days of the century. A good deal of space is devoted 


to the story of the feud with Forrest and its disastrous con-" 


sequences, the facts being set down with a most praise- 
woithy impartiality. In summing up, Mr. Archer concludes 
that both men were to blame, but that Forrest was more in 
the wrong than Macready, ar d thst neither ought to be held 
responsible for the national prejudices which brought about 
the final calamity. It is not likely that sericus objection 
will be taken to this verdict in any quarter. 

The book ends with a comparison of critical opinions 
concerning Macready’s ability. Most of these have been 
quoted very often before, but they derive additional value 
here from their juxtapcsition. The general verdict, making 
allowance for the enthusiasm of personal intimates and the 
prejudice of writers attached to the fortunes of other play- 
ers, would place him a little below Edmund Kean, who ex- 
celled him greatly in certain characters, such as Sir Edward 
Mortimer and Sir Giles Overreach, and was acknowledged 
to be inferior to him in a number of others. Mr. Archer 
makes the suggestion that Macready’s constant outbreaks 
of temper, which made him so unpopular with all his the- 
atrical associates, may be traced to the conviction, of which 
he could never rid himself, that he had exposed himself to 
sccial degradation by becoming an actor. This theory is 
ingenious, and is borne cut, to a certain extent, by the fact 
that the asperities of his behavior disappeared almost en- 
tirely after his retirement into private life. It is needless 
to add, perhaps, that this little volume is written in very 
agreeable style. 





Dr. Strong’s ‘“‘ Systematic Theology” * 

THE LITERARY critic can hardly be expected to do full 
justice to a massive work of scholarship like Dr. Strong’s 
*Systematic Theology.’ In its present form—the second 
corrected and revised edition, and in reality the third ex- 
pression in print of the author’s lectures,—we have the 
ripe fruit of life-long studies. Though the author is a 
stanch Baptist dogmatician, his work will be welcomed 
by many of other ‘names,’ and enjoyed for its sturdy 
intellectuality, its crystalline clearness, its charm of dic- 
tion, and its envy-creating wealth of illustration from 
all fields of literature and science. Dr. Strong calls 
his work ‘a compendium and commonplace-book, de- 
signed for the use of theological students.” With some 
knowledge, however, of text-books of theology easily ac- 
cessible to, or usable by, busy laymen, we can most heart- 
ily recommend the book as the best for those who cannot 
give their whole time to study and verification. It will be 
read largely beyond the pale of the immersionist Christians, 
because so rich and full on the truths common to all Chris- 
tians who hold the historic faith. The main points of thesis 
are set in larger type, the comment, illustration and proof- 
texts being in smaller print, and all Scripture in a special 
typography. The bibliography is full, and the work thus 
serves as a guide into (and out of) the labyrinth of theolog- 
ical literature. The volume is made further and eminently 
serviceable by fifty-eight pages of indexes; subjects, authors, 
texts, canonical and apocryphal, and words Hebrew or 
Greek, being clearly pointed out. There are points which 
tempt us to criticism and discussion, but they are questions 
of opinion and not of literary taste or facts; so we forbear. 
Whatever one may think of the’opinions expressed or doc- 
trines taught, as a piece of literary mechanism this stately 
volume is from a workman who needs not to be ashamed. 


* Systematic Theology. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D. $5. New York: A. 
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Some Recent Educational Works 

TEXT-BOOKS drop as plentifully on our table as manna,—text- 
books practical and unpractical, original and compiled, fantastic and 
sensible. Publishers are moving heaven and earth to outdo each 
other in the honorable ambition of excelling their rivals in the trade, 
—incidently, too, in tossing Grub Street a bone. First on cur list 
come two admirable German publications—Chamisso’s ‘Peter 
Schlemihl’ and*German Poetry for Beginners,’—edited for the 
Clarendon Press Series by Miss Emma S. Buckheim, a lady who 
follows closely in the footsteps of a distinguished father well-known 
to all the world as one of the most conscientious of German editors. 
Chamisso’s masterpiece is provided with full notes and vocabulary, 
an introduction of a literary-biographical character, and a beautifully 
printed page. The ‘ Poetry for Beginners’ is of the simplest, 
sweetest and soundest, designed to store young minds with morsels 
of the daintiest food for remembrance and rumination. The play 
of Red Riding-Hood concludes the compilation, which is full of 
notes and has a glossary,too. (50 cts. each. Macmillan & Co.) 





NEXT COMES Prof. H. C. G, Brandt’s long-looked- for ‘German 
Reader,’ which is designed to accompany his grammar and supply 
interesting reading material for a first year’s work in German,— 
edited not from other readers, and thus full of surreptitious error, but 
from the original texts. It contains references to Whitney’s, 
Joynes’s, and Brandt’s grammars, and has the valuable feature in 
its vocabulary of pointing out cognate English words by capitalized 
type. This reader is likely to be a lively competitor of Whitney’s. 
($1.25. Allyn & Bacon.——AMONG THE fantastic if useful new 
helps to French and German may be mentioned A. Muzzarelli’s 
‘Antonymes de la Langue Frangaise.’ ($1. Wm. R. Jenkins), and 
‘Deutsch’s Drillmaster in German,’ by Solomon Deutsch ($1.75. 
Baker & Taylor Co.). The former endeavors to suggest and in- 
crease vocabularies by their opposites: good will suggest dad, oud 
will suggest mom, and the like; a sort of grammatical allopathy as 
ingenious asit is novel. The book is altogether in French and pur- 
sues the antithetical method through eighty exercises. We can im- 
agine it very instructive (for advanced classes) in the hands ofa 
vivacious and interested teacher. Prof. Deutsch’s ‘Drillmaster’ 
also is original in its methods: it is based upon the two principles 
of gradation and repetition. The subject-matter of the book is 
divided into sections of fifty numbers, each containing about four 
sentences, followed by an English review-exercise of the same 
length ; so that the first one hundred numbers contain about eight 
hundred sentences ‘These contain only masculine nouns of one de- 
clension. Next, the neuter and then the feminine nouns are similarly 
taken up and exhausted. By this system of taking one difficulty at a 
time,"—- gender, for instance,—the grammar is simplified, and in the 
sentences used, families of related words are brought together and 
associated in the student’s mind. Upon this follows Prof. Deutsch’s 
second principle of repetition, the value of which all teachers will 
recognize, particularly in an oral, conversational grammar like this, 
which takes about 1200 words and sentences and teaches through 
them the whole of German ordinary syntax and practice. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. send out an excellent little volume of 
French plays called ‘ Théatre de la Jeunessé,’ edited by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell, mort intended for either school or drawing-room. A curious 
omission is the failure to indicate the authors of the plays. They 
are very short and are admirably adapted for acting. (90 cts.)\—— 
THE ‘ANECDOTES NOUVELLES’ of A. de Rougemont is a valuable 
help to memorizing French and acquiring a vocabulary from anec- 
dotes and dons mots charming toread. (30cts. Chas. E. Merrill & 
Co.)———THE STUDY of Victor Hugo’s great prose masterpieces is 
fittingly introduced by Prof. Béielle’s edition of the prose- poet's first 
romance, ‘ Bug Jargal’ written in a fortnight by a boy of sixteen. 
(40 cts.) It is accompanied by notes, and is one of the capital 
Modern Language Series. In it one can already foresee the power- 
ful profile of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer’ and 
‘Le Rois’Amuse.’ That a boy in his teens should be able to write 
such a romance seems incredible. Instructor Babbitt of Harvard 
University edits for us in the same series Holberg’s ‘ Niels Klim’s 
Wallfahrt in die Unterwelt ’ (15 cts.), a satirical work which imitates 
Swift’s ‘Gulliver,’ and flagellates the clergy. Holberg was a brill- 
iant Scandinavian whose comedies are as witty as Moliére’s. It is, 


therefore, not an original work but a translation into German, none 


the less welcome for that reason. Since Orpheus and ‘pious”* 
Eneas descended into Hades, there has been no lack of venture- 
some literary voyagers in the same direction. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 
——OLLENDORFFS METHOD has been popular for half a century: 
or so. A renewed evidence of the vogue it has attained is the new: 
edition of his ‘Spanish Grammar, ’ originally published in 1848.. 
The ‘ conversational’ method, accompanied by abundant exercise 
in idiom and phraseology, has helped many people in a hurry to 
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‘them with expeditious methods of acquiring the tongues of 
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‘get up’ their Spanish. This ‘new’ method is now a thrice-told 
tale: but ‘ should auld acquaintance be forgot?’ Newer and much 
more ambitious methods have accomplished far fewer results ; and 
so long as we cook our diplomats in a hurry, we ought to a 

the peo- 
ple to whom they are accredited. They may (like the Hon. wes 

elmont) be decapitated almost before they have reached Spanis 

or other soil. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


ALONG WITH these modern language volumes goes an excellent 
edition of the first four books of Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis,’ by Profs. 
F. W. Kelsey and A.C. Zenos. This immortal work is as perennial 
as Homer—or Télémagne. In the present edition, numerous notes, 
a complete vocabulary to the ‘Anabasis,’ and useful colored illustra- 
tions of armor and military costumes render this text a valuable one 
for schools. It follows Cobet and the German line of philologists. 
Xenophon’s Greek is like distilled wine—so clear and calm and 
cool that one sees through it into the heart of those throbbing times 
and beholds the very dissolution of the tottering Persian empire. 
($1.60. Allyn & Bacon.)——PRoF. J. P. WELSH adds a praise- 
worthy volume to the already countless English grammars. It is 
entitled ‘A Practical English Grammar.’ The author is a pupil of 
Prof. F. A. March, and may be safely trusted to teach only sound 
doctrine. His book is elementary, contains the now inevitable 
diagrams, and has useful hints on punctuation and on erroneous 
English. (60 cts. Christopher Sower & Co.)——WE AGREE with 
Prof. J. E. Whitney, in his pamphlet, ‘The Continued Allegory in 
the First Book of the Faery Queene,’ that Spenser has not received 
from English scholars the attention which has been given to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Shelley, and Browning, about whom whirl 
in giddy revolution admiring ‘societies’ and learned circles. 
Spenser's vocabularly is of vast importance lexicographically, and 
has never been exploited as it deserves. Prof. Whitney's paper ex- 
plores Spenser’s use of a certain sort of allegory,—an almost ne- 

lected field,—and its author writes a suggestive essay thereon. 
Eiaveies Philological Association.) 


ProF. F. W. KELSEy’s ‘ Outline of Greek and Roman Myth- 
ology’ contains a pamphlet-full of very valuable and helpful infor- 
mation for students of the Greek and Roman classics who are apt 
to get their gods and goddesses ‘mixed.’ Prof. Kelsey adopts 
Andrew Lang's view of the origin of myths as more reasonable 
than the Miiller-Cox-Spencer view, which refers everything to the 


‘radiant light ’ hypothesis and skips gayly from one myth to an- 


other without great concern as to how they originated. Each 
chapter is accompanied by an excellent bibliogra hy, and the 
whole is well arranged for a mythologically feained. * quiz club.’ 
(25 cents. Allyn & Bacon..\——JUDGE W. W. Howe tells all 
there is to tell about ‘The Municipal History of New Orleans’ in 
No. 4 of the seventh series of Johns Hopkins University Political 
Science Monographs. It is nearly 200 years since LaSalle picked 
his perilous way down from Canada me discovered the Mississippi, 
and about 172 since New Orleans was founded. The pamphlet is 
meagre but modest, yet appears to do scant justice to the vast 
charities of New Orleans. Perhaps, however, this would come 
under the head of a complete history of New Orleans, of which 
there is foison in the works of Gayarré, Martin, Cable, and Maur- 
ice Thompson. (25 cts. Baltimore: N. Murray.) 


‘Mr. J. G. FITCH, inspector of training colleges in England, 
came over to this country in 1888 to study our school system ; and 
the results of his observations, first presented in a report to the 
English educational authorities, have now been republished in a 
small volume at the request of several American educators. The 
work opens with an introductory chapter on the difference between 
the educational organizations of the two countries and the relations 
of the state authorities toward the schools—a chapter designed to 
correct certain misapprehensions that often arise in each country 
as to the school system of the other. The author’s opinion of our 
public schools is in the main very favorable, though he maintains 
that they give no better education than is now given by the ele- 
mentary schools of England. His chief criticism of the system is 


in regard to the minuteness of the rules laid down for the teachers, . 


and of course for the pupils, to follow; the grading, the modes of 
teaching and other matters being so strictly prescribed that no 
room is left for the spontaneity of the teacher or the individuality 
of the pupil. This defect in our schools has attracted notice among 
ourselves, and Mr. Fitch’s remarks upon it ought to be carefully 
pondered by those who have the schools in charge. Our training 
colleges —or, as we call them, normal schools—he finds altogether 
too few in number for the work they have to do; but he speaks 
with much interest of the teachers’ associations, reading-circles, and 
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other organizations designed to help teachers in their work. Alto- 
gether, the book is an interesting one. (60 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 


THE LEADING IDEA in Annie Chambers-Ketchum’s ‘ Botany 
for Academies and Colleges’ is fairly stated in the second title: 
‘Plant Development and Structure from Sea-Weed to Clematis.’ 
It is a considerable advance on the botanical text-books of the 
past, copied as systematically by most of those of the present as if 
no progress whatever had been made by botanists in the last 
dozen years. In the present work, the student is early informed 
of the leading principle of modern biology, that of classification by 
the most persistent characters ; and in accordance with this prin- 
ciple is led to study the floral organs from their most rudimentary 
beginnings in the cryptogams to the perfect flower types of lotus 
and ranunculus. He is made to see that each great advance in 
floral development is accompanied by a corresponding change in 
general structure. A chapter on geological botany affords ad- 
ditional proofs of the truth of this law; but the many apparent 
exceptions are noted, and the fact that ‘classification is a net- 
work and not a chain’ is properly insisted on. Under the head 
of ‘ Physiology,’ all the parts of the plant are more fully examined ; 
and under ‘ Reastene. the intimate anatomy of cells and vessels. 
This arrangement, while it has the advantage of presenting a 
sound general view at the outset, necessarily leads to repetition 
and a certain lack of concentration, which might be remedied, in 
part, by a more thorough system of cross-references. The author’s 
remarks on the chemical and physical forces concerned in plant 
life should be either omitted or much extended. They are of little 
value as they stand. And, while we are occupied with fault-find- 
ing, we had better say that the illustrated cover called for by cer- 
tain references should have been supplied, or the illustrations in 
question should have been added to the many good ones in the 
text. An admirably condensed ‘Manual’ of the natural orders 
and alliances is bound in, and may, it seems, be obtained sepa- 
rately. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


IN ‘ NATURAL HISTORY OBJECT-LESSONS,’ Mr. George Ricks 
presents to teachers a systematized body of information about 
plants and animals, and a scheme for a series of object-lessons in 
which the like information is to be conveyed to pupils. Both parts 
of his work are well done. Only so much space is given to classi- 
fication and nomenclature as is necessary to make the succeeding 
remarks about the structures and uses of various plants and ani- 
mals easily understood. The ‘Specimen Lessons ’—beginning 
with ‘Paws and Claws,’ ‘The Cocoa-Nut,’ ‘Cotton and Wool,’ 
and proceeding to such subjects as the ‘Kinds of Animals,’ 
‘Leather’ and the structure of skins, ‘Insects’ and their meta- 
morphoses—are particularly good. The text is well illustrated, 
and there are several full-page outline drawings for reproduction 
on the blackboard. ($1.35. D.C. Heath & Co.) —-ALPHONSO 
Woop’s ‘ Lessons in Botany,’ like most text-books of the science 
written twenty years ago, was designed mostly to enable the 
student to make use of a flora, and consisted almost wholly of 
definitions of botanical terms. In editing it and writing some new 
chapters on physiological botany, Dr. Oliver R. Willis has ad- 
hered to this plan, which, however, in his hands has been made to 
convey more important information than in those of his predeces- 
sor. Owing in great part to his work, and to an abundance of 
- illustrations, the present edition of the book is capable of 

ing used to good purpose by a clever teacher. Without such a 
teacher, it is very likely to be found dry and indigestible. ($1. A. 
S. Barnes & Co.) 


IT IS ALWAYS a pleasure to read anything that Prof. Charles 
A. Young of Princeton writes, and it must be a gratification to all 
lovers of sound knowledge that one so eminently qualified both as 
a teacher and investigator has been willing to undertake the prep- 
aration of a series of text-books on astronomy. Somewhat more 
than a year ago the first of these appeared; it has already won 
recognition as probably the best general treatment of astronomy 
that can be put into the hands of advanced college-classes. And 
now a second volume is issued, designed for use in high schools 
and academies. The ‘Elements of Astronomy’ is not merely a 
condensation of the larger work, but the whole treatment has been 
modified to suit the requirements of the high-school course. But, 
while simplified, the treatment is very thoroughgoing within the 
limits prescribed. This is well exemplified by the discussion of the 
rotation of the earth, the evidence for it, its effect on gravity, the 
form of the earth, etc.; the chapter on celestial mechanics, also, 
with its discussion of the tides, is admirable; and that on comets 
and meteors presents a most interesting view of the relations of 
these classes of bodies. One other feature calls for special notice : 
the author throughout the book describes simple methods, capable 
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of being readily understood and appreciated by the student, by 
which the important astronomical facts are established, some being 
also historically interesting, as, for example, the way in which Hip- 
parchus discovered the precession of the equinoxes, and Kepler’s 
method of finding the sizes and forms of the planetary orbits. 
There is an appendix containing some discussions supplementary 
‘to the text, an account of the various methods of determining the 
sun’s distance, and a chapter on astronomical instruments, with 
full tables of constants. The volume also includes a uranography, 
with star-maps and brief accounts of the various constellations, 
giving some of the most interesting objects, double stars, clusters, 
and nebulz. This portion of the book may be obtained in separate 
form, and will be found useful in acquiring that innocent accom- 
plishment, a knowledge of the constellations. The widened range 
which astronomy gives to the imagination, the view which it pre- 
sents of the universe as an orderly system, the exactness of its 
deductions, and the varied interests of its more apparent phenomena, 
have all contributed to make this a ‘popular science, as it is a most 
elevating one. But to reap the full benefit of its study, some 
knowledge also must be attained of the methods, theories and out- 
standing problems of modern physical astronomy, and in this re- 
spect the present volume is unusually satisfactory. The disciplin- 
ary and educational value of the thorough study of a book like this 
can hardly be overestimated. ($1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co.) 





‘ METHODS FOR MIND-TRAINING ; or, Concentrated Attention,’ 
‘by Catherine Aiken, is an account of a system of intellectual gym- 
nastics devised by the author and employed by her ina young ladies’ 
school. She holds that want of attention is the chief hindrance 
to intellectual progress on the part of pupils, and hence she has de- 
vised certain exercises by which the power of attention may be in- 
creased. For instance, she reads to her pupils a passage consist- 
ing of several sentences, and by fixing closely their attention upon 
it, the young ladies are able to repeat it correctly after hearing it 
once read. That the attention can be thus trained for special pur- 

ses, we do not doubt ; but we very much doubt if such training 

as any great influence on the general intellectual capacity of the 
pupils. Miss Aiken does not report any remarkable results in this 
respect ; and it seems to us that the right thing to do is to rouse in 
the pupil an interest in the subject of study, and then the attention 
will take care of itself. (Stamford, Conn. ——THERE IS a date- 
less charm about Zhe Spectator papers referring to Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; and in adding them to the Student's Series of English 
Classics, Principal A. S. Roe of the Worcester High School has 
made an appreciable addition to the value of that series. He aids 
the reader with useful notes and definitions, and suggests that ‘a 
good cyclopzdia, a classical dictionary and a London Guide will 
add zest to the reading.’ Letter 410 is omitted, as usual, Tick- 
ell, instead of Addison, being now credited with its authorship. 
{42cts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.)——‘ PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 
in United States History,’ compiled by James H. Callanan, for use in 
connection with any standard text-book on the subject, is a small, 
‘leatherette ’-covered book, very easy to read and convenient to 
handle. The arrangement is by topics. (40 cts. Rochester Edu- 
cational Gazette Co.) ; 





‘GRAPHIC METHODS in Teaching’ is the title of an essay by 
Charles Barnard, with an introduction by John F. Woodhull, A.B. 
The methods recommended by Mr. Barnard have long been used 
in charting variations of temperature and other series of facts. 
He proposes to apply the system to school work, not only in pre- 
senting to the pupils tabular views of all matters that may be so 
presented, but by causing the pupils themselves to record their 
own observations in like manner. His essay is a full exposition of 
the educational value of these methods. Mr. Woodhull’s Intro- 
duction goes into the larger subject of the need of exact training in 
the physical sciences, for the study of which the plan in question 
is a most appropriate means. (20cts. New York College for the 
Training of Teachers..——-DR. LARKIN DUNTON has hit on the 
tight way of teaching geography in Vols. V.-VI. of his Young 
Folks’ Library. This is to start with his readers’ own experiences, 
‘show them how to express their conceptions of space in charts and 
plans, to take bearings and measurements, and map out their 
‘school-yard or their village, before introducing them to globes and 
atlases. He similarly proceeds from the known to the unknown in 
describing first the imported productions of each country, and next 
such of its peculiarities as can only be shown in woodcuts or left 
to the imagination. His phraseology is simple enough to be un- 
‘derstood by young children. (36 cts. each. Silver, Burdett & Co.) 





‘ EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS,’ by Albert L. Arcy, is another indi- 
cation of the growing recognition of the importance of the study 
of physical science in schools, It is by degrees becoming under- 
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stood that a course of elementary physical experiments, to be car- 
ried out by the students themselves, is easily within the resources 
of ordinary schools, and that a great deal can be accomplished 
with very little outlay, especially if the teacher has some natural 
ingenuity. The little volume under consideration gives, in compact 
form, convenient for school use, about seventy experiments in ele- 
mentary physics for beginners. These are well selected, and there 
is scarcely one that it could be wished to omit. They involve sim- 
ple measurements and quantitative determinations in the various 
departments of physics, the apparatus required being of the sim- 

lest nature and easily within reach of any school. An excellent 
eature is the suggestion, when possible, of simple forms for tabu- 
lating observations, the form containing also columns for results 
derived from the observations, the simple inspection of these re- 
sults suitably arranged often leading the student to recognize at 
once the law that holds for that particular case. These forms are 


printed on blank Pages facing the text where the experiment is de- 
it 


scribed, perhaps with the idea that the book itself may be also used 
as the note-book for recording results. It is a most important part 
of the advantage resulting from laboratory practice that students 
learn to systematically discuss their observations and interpret them, 
and the first step toward extracting the meaning of a series of ob- 
servations is their orderly arrangement. Any one who has seen 
the interest that students take in performing the simplest experi- 
ments in mechanics, and recognized the judgment and thought 
often exercised and the indelible impressions retained from such 
work, will never question that these simple laboratory exercises 
may become a most valuable part of school teaching. (75 cents. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen.) 





*‘LONGMAN’S SCHOOL COMPOSITION,’ by David Salmon, is a 
work of an elementary character containing some very good points 
and some of more doubtful utility. It consists of two parts, the 
first containing a large number of easy exercises, the second treat- 
ing of the choice and arrangement of words and the construction 
of sentences, while both parts deal extensively with questions of 
grammar. The exercises in the first part consist of brief compo- 
sitions of which the leading points are given; stories in verse to 
be turned into prose, with some others of even a simpler character. 
The chapters on the choice of words and their arrangement in sen- 
tences contain much that is suggestive and can hardly fail to be 
useful; but the grammatical parts of the treatise seem to us hardly 
equal in quality to the rest, and they are, besides, of disproportion- 
ate length. Nor can we in all cases subscribe to Mr. Salmon’s 
views on points of grammatical propriety, some of the expressions 
that he condemns or deprecates seeming to us to be good English. . 
Moreover, we doubt the advisability of introducing such an enor- 
mous number of specimens of bad English ‘ to be corrected’ ; for 
it seems to us that the pupil who reads so many of them is liable 
to catch the contagion himself, and to write badly because he reads 
so much that is badly written. We would therefore give no exam- 
ples of bad grammar except merely to illustrate the most common 
violations of the rules. (80 cts. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





SOME YEARS AGO, Mr. E. V. De Graff published a book entitled 
‘The School Room Guide,’ which has proved so popular that a 
seventieth edition, revised and enlarged, has been issued. The 
author being now dead, the revision has been entrusted to other 
hands; but the substance of the book remains for the most part un- 
altered. The main object of the work is to give hints to teachers as to 
the best mode of teaching the branches of knowledge that are pur- 
sued in the public schools ; and an examination of the book shows 
that it contains much of real value. Whether treating of reading, 
arithmetic, history, or any other theme, the author offers pregnant 
hints and suggestions that can hardly fail to be usfeul, especially to 
those who are just beginning to teach. We cannot undertake to give 
an exposition of his views; but one cannot read many pages of the 
work without seeing that it is both thoughtful and practical. The 
last chapter, on ‘ School Management,’ has also been issued sepa- 
rately as a pamphlet under the title ‘ Pedagogical Primers, No. I.,’ 
and contains much in a little space. ($1.50. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen.) 





Mr. GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, a fellow of the Royal Geographi- 
caland Statistical Societies of Great Britian, has produced a volume 
of exceptional interest to merchants, teachers, and general students. 
In his ‘ Handbook of Commercial Geography,’ a comely volume of 
over five hundred pages, he gives in epitome the location, nature 
and quality of the chief natural and artificial products of the globe. 
His interesting introductory chapter treats of the general facts re- 
lating to the production, distribution and exchange of commodities. 
He then details the points most desirable to be known about these 
vegetable, mineral and animal products. Each country is then set 
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in review, and we have, in reality, a library of little commercial 
be gers The result of a lifetime of reading and examination 
of all the eer paces and conditions of production are set before 
usin astyle that is singularly readable and pleasing. On the twenty- 
nine maps are marked density of population, railroads, crops, rain- 
fall, limits of navigation of the rivers, etc. We find that the author 
is fully up to the times, and even to the year of publication (1889), 
a great many facts relating to Africa, Burmah, Korea, and other 
countries newly entered in the race for commercial progress, bein: 
set in their proper place. With its elaborate tables, statistics an 
index, we have in this volume the gist of a ton of books of descrip- 
tion. ($5. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Magazine Notes : 

Harper's for May has an uncommonly light and varied table-of- 
contents. Theodore Child discourses about ‘ Some Modern French 
Painters "—Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, Aimé Marot, Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, and Henri Lerolle being the chosen ones. There are very 
good portraits by Paul Renouard and some other illustrations of 
which the best is a woodcut of Lerolle’s picture, ‘L’Arrivée des 
Bergers.’ John Austin Stevens takes us a round of the ‘ Old New 
York Taverns,’ and Howard Pyle pictures their bowling-greens, 
their oe ag their reading-rooms, and the big wigs and stiff skirts 
and sedan-chairs of the last century. The ‘Shadow of a Dream’ is 
continued. Prof. Butcher writes on ‘The Evolution of Humor’ an 
article so learned that there’s no fun in it. But that defect is sup- 
ya and to spare, by Edward Everett Hale’s short story ‘ Susan's 

scort.’ It is the humor of evolution. Louise Imogen Guiney in 
‘English Lyrics under the First Charles’ gives us portraits and 
verses of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, the boyish Sir John 
Suckling, the bullet-headed Quarles, the long-headed Herbert, Her- 
rick with his magnificent Roman nose, Lovelace in armor, Wither in 
lace and Carew in a slashed doublet. The portraits are from old 
prints. 

Scribner's for May has a long and very wellillustrated article on 
‘ Barbizon and Jean-Frangois Millet’ by T. H. Bartlett. A portrait 
after a photograph, a view of Millet’s house and garden, a view of 
the main street of Barbizon after Th. Robinson, and one of the in- 
terior of Millet’s studio are the best of the pictures. The article 
gives a very interesting account of the daily life and habits of Millet 
and his friends ;. and in particular throws a new light on the artist’s 
impecuniosity. ‘The Theatres of Japan,’ by T. J. Nakagawa, gives 
an account of the modern dramatic exhibitions of that country, 
dating from the seventeeth century only. The vastly more ancient 
pantomimic dances called /Vo are mentioned and illustrated, but the 
article is mainly devoted to the Japanese drama proper, and the 
theatres in which it is given. There are views of interiors and ex- 
teriors of these barn-like edifices, green-room views, and scenes from 
celebrated plays, drawn by native artists. The author, while ad- 
mitting that reforms are needed both in the lives of the actors and 
in their art, seems to fear that the reforming party in Japanese 
dramatic matters are inclined to destroy all national character- 
istics. He would hold by the old dress, the old historical plays 
and the day-long representations. The circumstances in which 
Madame de Stael wrote her famous novel ‘ Corinne’ are detailed 
by Eugene Schuyler in a lively and agreeable article. He reminds 
us that the Academy of the Arcadians still exists at Rome; he has 
even been present at one of its meetings. ‘Corinne,’ he says, ‘is 
Madame de Stael as she would have been glad to be.’ Lady Davy, 
wife of the great Sir Humphrey, who posed as the original of the 
character, is dismissed in a gossiping paragraph. 

The Magazine of American History has a frontispiece after the 

inting by Wilkie of Columbus explaining his theory of a New 

orld to the Prior of the Convent where he stopped to ask for 
bread for his littleson. The opening article is on ‘Spanish Pioneer 
Houses in California,’ by Charles Howard Shinn. It is followed 
by a portrait of Philip Livingston, ‘the signer,’ from a painting in 
the possession of S. Van Rensselaer Cruger. One of the longest ar- 
ticles is on ‘The Constitutional — of Kentucky’s Struggle 
for Autonomy, 1784-1792,’ by President Warfield of Miami Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Lamb’s description of the frontispiece includes the 
experience of Columbus at the old Spanish Convent and his sub- 
sequent summons to the Court of Isabella. Among the shorter 
papers are ‘Chauncey M. Depew on Washington Irving’; ‘ Duel 
of Button Gwinnett, the Signer,’ by Col. Charles C. Jones; and 
‘ Glimpses of the Interior of Africa,’ by Prof. Henry Drummond. 


THREE prizes of fifty, thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, are 
offered by Public Opinion, Washington, for the three best essays, 
not exceeding 2000 words, on the subject of ‘ Phe Study of Cur- 
rent Topics as a Feature of School, Academy and College Educa- 
tion.’ The award will be made by a committee of three well- 
known educators. The prize essay will be published on July 5. 
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Brazilian Literature 


‘ UNTIL within about sixty —_ the literary movement of Brazil 
represented only a small brook whose waters were pouring into the 
reat stream of Portuguese literature.’ This opinion of a living 
razilian critic and historian of Brazilian literature, suggests the 
intimacy and power of the connection of the American viceroyalty 
with the mother kingdom. Valera has lately shown how the same 
thing held true of Spain and her possessions across the sea ; espe- 
cially how the latter took the tone in all their nascent literature 
from the standards and methods of the land to which they looked 
for legislation literary as well as political. Only an occasional and 
furtive bit of local color is reflected in the literary productions of 
Brazilians before 1822, the date of independence, and all is as di- 
rectly and consciously .jntended for the latitude of Portugal as if 
written in Lisbon. This at least furthered the international literary 
exchange which so constantly went on. If the balance of this 
trade was largely in favor of Portugal, she at any rate received from 
her faithful colony one of the most noted dramatists of her eigh- 
teenth-century roll, Antonio José da Silva. Born at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1705, he carried his talents to Lisbon, where they had the mis- 
fortune to run foul of the Inquisition, and their possessor was 
burnt, on the ground of being a Jew, in 1739. Mexico's gift of 
Alarcén to Spain, just a hundred years before, is an interesting lite- 
rary parallel, though luckily lacking the tragic end. 

The first name of any importance in the history of Brazilian lite- 
rature is that of Bento Teixeira Pinto. He was born in Pernam- 
buco, in 1540, and was both a poet and prose-writer. The seven- 
teenth century has quite a list, most prominent in which are the 
brothers, Euzebio and Gregorio de Mattos, of Bahia, the first a 
preacher, poet, musician, designer, and sculptor, the second a satir- 
ist who has been called the Brazilian Rabelais; Manoel Botelho de 
Oliveira, a famous poet ; Diogo Gomes Carneiro, Chronicler-Gen- 
eral of Brazil with a royal pension; the still more noted historians 
Jabotao and Rocha Pitta; and the dramatist José Borges de Bar- _ 
ros. Writers crowd thick in the eighteenth century, though few 
names of weight, even from the Brazilian standpoint, are to be en- 
countered. Silva has already been mentioned, and besides him 
two poets deserve notice if only because they dared to break away 
from the literary tradition and allow the influence of their own 
tropical sky to enter into their verse, thus heralding the coming of 
a genuine Brazilian literature. Their names are Thomaz Gonzaga 
(1744-1809), and Antonio Bereira de Souza Caldas (1762-1814). 
A distinguished botanist, a Mariano da Conceicao Velloso, left 
a great work, the ‘ Flora Fluminensis,’ which makes his fame secure ; 
his name is given to the most flourishing association for the ad- 
vancement of the study of natural science in Brazil—the ‘ Vellosian 

iety.’ 

Of the writers of contemporary Brazil we have a very sympa- 
thetic account in the article on Brazilian literature prepared by F. 
J. de Santa-Anna Nery for the sumptuous work, ‘Le Brésil en 
1889,’ published by the Brazilian Committee at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Dating the true beginning of Brazilian literature at 1822, he 
admits that it has not yet been able to shake itself clear of foreign 
influence. upeediel to the deep Portuguese impress was the im- 
mense effect of the triumphant romantic school of France, whose 
influence, says Senhor Nery, persists altogether too strongly to this. 
day, so that ‘the man who is to open to our literature a purely na- 
tional view does not seem yef to have been born.’ Nor have the 
conditions been favorable to the production of a writing class. 
‘The man-of-letters is extremely rare. So far, with us, one is a 
member of Parliament, a diplomat, a physician, a lawyer—and a 
literary man only in a secondary sense.’ Still, the number of men 
who have written as an avocation is large, and some of their work 
is meritorious. Poetry is the form of composition which has the 

reatest attraction for the Portuguese genius, as it has also for the 
Spanish, and the Brazilian poets of this century are to be counted 
by scores. Three names, however, stand out clear of all the 
rest. Domingos José Goncalves de Magalhaes, Viscount of Ara- 
guaya, whose dates are 1811-1882, had an extraordinary literary 
influence upon the generation between 1840 and 1860. An ac- 
knowledged disciple of Hugo, his verses reveal exalted Christian 
faith, and a patriotism which is at once tender and impassioned. 
Antonio Gongalves Dias (1823-1864), came as near as possible to- 
being a genuine Brazilian poet. His ‘First Songs,’ published in 
1847, won for him the greatest fame in his own country, and the 
enthusiastic commendation of the great Portuguese critic, Alexan- 
dre Herculano. Araujo Porto-Alegre, Baron of Santo-Angelo 


“(1806-1879), wrote numerous poems, the longest and best known 


of which is an epic on Columbus. In other ways he showed his. 
leaning to patriotic subjects, and has his chief significance as a 
worker in American literary soil. 

Next to poetry, fiction is most cultivated by those who write in 
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Brazil. The original novelist has a harder row to hoe than the 
poet, speaking from the point of view of encouragement and finan- 
cial return, as newspaper and magazine publishers look with favor 
only upon translations of foreign works of fiction. Still, there have 
been a few successful novelists, and many ambitious young writers 
are now struggling to give the novel its naturalization papers in 
Brazil. The two most distinguished names in this field are José 
de Alencar and Joaquin Manoel de Macedo. The ‘ Guaranay’ of 
the former has passed through many editions, and has inspired the 
composition of an optra based upon it. ‘Senhora’ is regarded as 
his masterpiece by the judicious. Macedo’s ‘ The Brunette’ has 
registered the greatest success of any book ever published in Brazil, 
in point of a sold. The drama has always had a prominent 
place in Brazil. The Jesuit explorers were quick to recognize the 
predilection of the natives for dramatic representations, and utilized 
it by means of mystery plays. 
number of dramatic writers is small; foreign importations hold 
the boards. Two of the three poets named above and the two 
novelists just mentioned are the ones who have made the most 
notable contributions to the native Brazilian drama. 

In the department of historical writing, some solid work has 
been done, naturally limited almost entirely to the history of Bra- 
zil. The classic ‘ History of Brazil’ is by Varn n, Viscount of 
Porto-Seguro, who also wrote a large number of historical works 
bearing upon Brazilian affairs. The greatest living authority on 
the history of Brazil is José Maria da Silva Paranhos, Baron of Rio- 
Branco, His principal book is an edition of Schneider's ‘ The War 
with Paraguay and the Triple Alliance,’ in which he has printed a 
large body of notes displaying surprising erudition. Oratory is a 
national Brazilian gift, and has been highly cultivated for many 
es Probably the most noted pulpit orator of the present is the 

ishop of Para, who preaches in Portuguese, in French, and in 
Italian, with equal facility and success, Parliamentary oratory has 
countless exponents; perhaps the most unique of all is the cele- 
brated Senator, Silveira Martins, who represents a large district of 
a mixed population, each element of which, German, Italian, French, 
Portuguese, and even Indian, he is able to address in its own lan- 
guage with rugged eloquence. 

Journalism absorbs a large proportion of Brazilian talent—as 
was witnessed in the late revolution, when two journalists entered 
the Provisional Cabinet. Literary and scientific societies abound in 
the large cities, and libraries are very generally to be found through- 
out the country. There are twenty in Rio de Janeiro ; the National 
Library has 150,000 printed books, 7000 manuscripts, and more 
than 20,000 po sah Dom Pedro was at once an example and 
a supporter of sound learning, and it will be interesting to observe 
the effect of the withdrawal of his personality upon the literary and 
scientific movement of Brazil. ROLLO OGDEN. 


May 10 189> 





The Lounger 


EX PEDE HERCULEM! Ina shop window in Broadway is dis- 

played a neatly written card, which bears this simple legend : ‘ Let 
this man come right in. A. Lincoln.’ The date is‘ Dec, 12, 1864.’ 
Those were stirring times at Washington, and ‘this man ’ must have 
been a very important personage to have received so imperative a 
nee to the White House. The head of the Secret Service at 
east, one would say, if not some greater power than he. And in 
one sense it was a secret mission on which the bearer was per- 
mitted to enter the august presence of the President of the United 
States. For Mr. Lincoln, his record for manliness to the contrary, 
was in reality a ‘tender-foot,’ and‘ this man’ was a shoemaker the 
wearing of whose handiwork was calculated to give relief to all 
who suffered from ill-fitting or ill-made boots. Of this noble army 
of martyrs, Mr. Lincoln, it seems, was not the least ; and the lead- 
pencil tracings which the cobbler made on the memorable occasion 
when he ‘ came right in,’ displayed in the same frame with the 
passport, show that his feet, while normal as to size, were by no 
means free from those points from which signals of distress are 
wont to flash along innumerable nerves to the seat of consciousness. 
Something of the man might therefore be inferred from these sim- 
ple charts of his lower extremities; yet they hardly hint the giant 
stature of the great-minded, warm-hearted, but apparently not large- 
footed man, who to-day stands next to Washington in the regard 
of the American people. 





The New York Dramatic Mirror has persuaded a score or so 
of New York managers to have ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’ played 
at the conclusion of every performance in their theatres. The 
principal houses have adopted the innovation, and Palmer's, Daly’s, 
the Lyceum, the Fifth Avenue, etc., will be emptied hereafter to 
the strains of what the M/?rror calls ‘the national anthem.’ But 
zs ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’ the national anthem ? Is it an 
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Yet popular as the theatre is, the - 
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anthem at all? An anthem is a sacred melody, and there is noth- 
ing especially ‘sacred’ about the song in question. If America 
has a national anthem, it is ‘My Country, ‘tis of Thee.’ Asa 
national song, however, ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’ has at least 
as good a claim to recognition as any, and its adoption as a sort of 
recessional at the theatres would go far to ensure its general ac- 
ceptance. As THE CRITIC said in 1887, the weight of precedent. 
inclines in favor of the playing of this air on occasions when a na~ 


* tional melody is appropriate. 





Mr. S. S. MCCLURE writes to us as follows :—‘ Under date of 
March 10 I received from Mr. Henry Norman, who has been cor- 
responding for a syndicate of newspapers and acting as “ special 
commissioner ” of The Pall Mail Gazette on a trip around the world, 
a letter in which he said : “ During my stay in Siam the King gave 
me a concession—a lease—of a gold mine, in his territory. . $ 
To-morrow at daylight I start for the mine and expect to be two 
months in the jungle. I take a mining expert, an interpreter, two 
Sikh soldiers as escort, two servants, ten elephants, five sporting 
rifles, etc. I shall come out on the other side of the Malay penin- 
sula, and probably go home for a month or two at once. But I 
don’t mean to give up journalism.”’ Here speaks the spirit of the 
true newspaper man—not to be tempted from his vocation by alb 
the wealth of Ormus and of Ind! 





THERE ARE a great many people who despise the dialect in 
literature. If they see ‘Hoot, mon! ’ on a page, they close the 
book in disgust. But even these violent souls must acknowledge 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ would lose 
much of their peculiar charm if written in Addisonian English. 
To be sure they can hardly be called dialect poems in the sense 
that Yorkshire and Highland Scotch are dialect ; but they are as 
much so as the ‘dialect poems’ of Bret Harte or John Hay. Here 
is the opening stanza of the latest ballad in the series appearing in 
The Scots Observer. It is called ‘ The Sons of the Widow ':— 


*Ave you eard o’ the Widow at Windsor 
With a hairy gold crown on ‘er ’ead? 
She ’as ships on the foam—she ’as millions at ’ome, 
An’ she pays us poor beggars in red. 
(Ow, poor beggars in red !) 
There’s ‘er nick on the cavalry ‘orses 
There’s ’er mark on the medical stores— 
An’ ’er troopers you'll find with a fair wind be’ind 
That takes us to various wars. 
(Poor beggars !—barbarious wars !) 
Then ’ere’s to the Widow at Windsor, 
An’ ’ere’s to the stores an’ the guns, 
The men an’ the ’orses what makes up the forces 
O’ Missis Victorier’s sons. 
(Poor beggars !—Victorier’s sons !) 
This is the way that Tommy Atkins would say it: doctor the 4’s, 
and you have it in the style of the officers’ quarters; but it is of the 
life of the rank and file that Mr. Kipling writes. 





The Pall Mall Budget gives us some interesting information as 
to the anonymous author of ‘Mark Rutherford’ and ‘ The Revo- 
lution in Tanner's Lane,’ two books that have attracted unusual at- 
tention from serious-minded novel-i.aders. The author is Mr. W. 
Hale White, a native of Bedford, England. He — in 1850 
at New College, Edinburgh, and until recently held a prominent 
position in the Admiralty. The publisher’s ‘ reader’ to whom the 
‘ Autobiography of Mark Rutherford’ was originally submitted, 
about ten years ago, failed to discover its merits; not until the 
sequel appeared, three years later, did he appreciate its worth. A 
new volume by this author is announced by Macmillan & Co., who 
published the two earlier volumes. . 





The Saturday Review, in a leader on ‘ Reviews and the Public,” 
makes certain statements for the accuracy of which the London 
Literary World cordially vouches—the more cordially, Iinfer from 
the tone of its comment, for the reason that it so seldom agrees with 
the spirit of Zhe Saturday's utterances, even when it recognizes 
their truth. These are ‘the plain facts’ to which our attention is 
respectfully directed :— 

The public thinks that criticism, like more endearing caresses, goes 
by favour. They not only believe this, but, if they had their way it 


‘ would be so. When any member of the non-professional public writes a 


book, a song, or sermon, he and his relations begin to bestir themselves. 
They worry the cousins and aunts of people they know who have friends 
or relations connected with literature. They apply Thackeray’s advice 
that, if you wish to be asked to a party you should ask to be asked. They 
desire to be reviewed favourably, and they ask for that benevolence either 
in their own interest or in that of their friends; They rever dream 
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that the merits of a work have anything to do with its favourable re- 
ception. 


I SUSPECT that the Reviewer and the writer who so heartily ap- 
proves what he has said, speak from an intimate knowledge of their 
subject ; and I cannot say that my own experience has run counter 
to theirs. There are authors (not always ‘ professional ’ authors, 
nor usually so) who think that the right way to offer a book for re- 
view to a paper that — notices of new publications, is to in- 
scribe on a fly-leafa few lines of affectionate greeting to the literary 
editor, and send it by special messenger. In one office that I wot 
of, fly-leaves so embellished are punctiliously lopped out before the 
volume goes to the reviewer; while if the title-page has been chosen 
as the altar on which to lay the author's offering, another copy of 
the work is procured for the purposes of the office. In this way 
the reviewer is kept in ignorance of the intimate relations assumed 
to exist between author and editor, and has no other problem pre- 
sented to him for solution than that of speaking the plain truth in 
the most telling terms —whether the truth be tart or saccharine. If 
it be sweet, the author flatters himself that he has pulled the wires 
with marvellous finesse. If it be bitter, or bitter-sweet, he holds the 
editor to be one of those crabbed souls who think nothing can be 
=~ or good if a friend has done it. ‘ So-and-so a brilliant writer ? 

onsense! I’ve known him ever since he was so high!’ But all 
authors—all novices, even—are not such wire-pullers. I know of 
one who has written a book of verse that is to appear, not only with- 
out his name, but without any information being given to his friends 


of the press by which they can identify the book if they should 
wish to call attention to it. 


Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN, in a speech at the opening of the Ruskin 
Museum at Sheffield, described a coaching trip which he made with 
Mr. Ruskin, some twenty years ago, from London to Brantwood. 
The journey, with stoppings here and there, occupied three weeks. 
Ruskin had a coach built expressly for the purpose, ‘a regular 
posting carriage,’ Mr. Severn says, ‘ with good strong wheels, a 

lace behind for the luggage, and cunning drawers inside it for all 

inds of things’ that might be required by the way. To make the 
thing complete, Ruskin insisted upon a postilion. The turn-out at- 
tracted crowds around the inns where it stopped, but this did not 
disturb Mr. Ruskin, as the attention was diverted from him to Mr. 
and Mrs. Severn, who were taken for a bride and groom on an 
eccentric wedding-journey. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, in the 7rzbune of April 13, declared 


that the college-bred man was practically missing from the chief 
places in the*business world, and sought to account for his absence. 
* The prize-takers have too many years the start of the graduate,’ 
he said. In last Sunday's edition of the same paper, Mr. Carnegie’s 
— was assailed by President Depew of the New York Central 

ilroad, President Low of Columbia, President Ives of the West- 
ern National Bank, ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, Vice-President 
Alexander of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and others. 
The best possible refutation was contained in the list furnished by 
Mr. Alexander of actual leaders in the business world who have had 
the advantage of college-training. It included the names of Messrs. 
Low, Depew, Hewitt and Ives, though modesty dictated the omis- 
sion of the speaker’s. ‘If you ask my opinion on the value of an 
education,’ said Mr. Hewitt, ‘quote me as saying this: If I were 
offered a fortune without education, or an education without fortune, 
I should unhesitatingly accept the education.’ The gauge of suc- 
cess, in his opinion, is not the magnitude of one’s earnings; and 
the same ground was taken by the other critics of Mr. Carnegie’s 
views. Mr. Carnegie is wrong in his estimate of the value of 
‘book-learning’ to the business man. He is fortunate himself, 
however, in having made up in after life for the disadvantages un- 
der which he labored in his youth. But his great success has not 
been due to his lack of early education: it has been achieved in 
spite of it. 


Boston Letter 


THERE is a lull in the activity of the book trade here in Boston 
which is attributed to the disposition of buyers to postpone their 
dealings till the. autumn, in connection with the influence of the 
stormy weather in New England and the West several months ago 
in interfering with the purchases of the reading public. Thus ‘the 
small dealers, who pursue a hand-to-mouth policy, instead of stimu- 
lating trade by liberal orders for books, would not buy of the large 
dealers except for immediate wants. It is the old story of the de- 
ee of business prosperity upon its remoter sources. If the 

vonshire farmer's cow dies, the banker in London fails. There 
is, however, considerable trade, though the volume is not so large as 
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could be wished. An indication of the business of the coming 
autumn may be had from the fact that John Wilson & Sons (the 
University Press) have sixty books, averaging five hundred pages, 
under way which will take a setting of over fifty million ems. This 
is only a single illustration, and therefore instead of mourning over 
the prevailing dulness in the book trade it should be regarded as 
presaging a gladsome future; and even the present condition of 
things may be useful in preventing publishers from getting rich too 
fast, and checking the tendency of authors to exhaust their brains in 
unprofitable literary ventures. . 

There is something about artist life which makes it peculiarly. at- 
tractive to cultured readers, and the fact that its unconventional 
ways are so different from those of the artificial world helps to ~~ 

opular interest alive init. In ‘ Brushes and Chisels ’ which Lee 

Sineeod are to publish on May to the characteristics of artist life in 
Rome are set forth in picturesque fashion by Teodoro Serrao, who 
has made his descriptions redolent of the Eternal City and of the 
class among which the scene is laid. A tragic love-story gives a 
deep human interest to the book, and there is a certain piquancy 
in the way in which the idioms of the English language are trifled 
with by the author. 

Mr. George Makepeace Towle has a faculty of making the books 
which he writes for youth interesting to mature readers as well, and 
in ‘ Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,’ which Lee & Shepard are te 
bring out on May 10, he has invested with fresh attractiveness the 
struggles, disappointments and successes of the famous inventors 
of all ages. These papers, which are set off by illustrations, 
originally appeared in Harper's Young People and have been re- 
vised and enlarged to adapt them for the use of readers in a more 
permanent form. 

In ‘ Stories of the Civil War,’ which Lee & Shepard are to pub- 
lish on May 10, Mr. Albert F. Blaisdell has availed himself of the 
best literature of the subject and has adapted his work for school 
and popularuse. The book is fully illustrated. 

A special interest attaches to ‘ Marion Graham,’ a religious novel 
which Lee & Shepard have just issued, because the author, who 
writes under the pseudonym of Meta Lander, is a member of a 
famous orthodox family. Her real nameis Margaret Woods Law- 
rence; her father was Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods of Andover, and 
her brother is ex-President of Bowdoin College. She is the widow 
of Rev. Dr. Lawrence, another theological professor. While a be- 
liever in the Christian religion and erage its power over selfish 
interests, she has no sympathy with the rigid Calvinistic theology, 
and expresses her ideas in regard to it in a manner which is likely 
to create a sensation in denominational circles. 

‘Edward Burton,’ by Henry Wood, author of ‘ Natural Law in 
the Business World,’ which has just come from the press of Lee & 
Shepard, is also a novel with a purpose, and weaves into its pictur- 
esque story of love and ambition reflections upon sociological, ethi- 
cal and theological subjects while preserving an optimistic spirit ip 
its presentation of character and life. 

‘The Influence of Sea Power Upon History,’ by Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, United States Navy, opens up interesting views of mari- 
time strength in determining important historical issues and puts in 
a new light the relations of armies and navies in settling the desti- 
nies of nations. This book, which Little, Brown & Co. have just 
published, contains twenty-five charts of great naval battles. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz is a Polish novelist of very high reputation, 
and his historical romance, ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ which the same 
firm are to bring out on May 17, has a fine subject for his powers 
of description and characterization in the Cossack war under King 
John Kazimir, which forms the background of his pictures of life 
and manners of the period. He is said to touch the springs of hu- 
mor and pathos with a master hand. 

In May, also, ‘The Begum’s Daughter,’ by Edwin Lasseter Byn- 
ner, is to be published by Little, Brown & Co., and the interest 
which it has excited as a serial in The Atlantic is.an indication of 
its popularity in book form. It will be finely illustrated by T. F. 
Merrill, and the pencil will worthily cies oi the pen in the de- 
lineation of the scenes and characters of Knickerbocker life. 

The New England Magazine for May opens with an article on 
‘Mr. Howells’s Latest Novels’ by Hamlin Garland, in which the 
author is credited with a great advance in his art as marked by his 
insight into the life of humanity. The photograph of the novelist 
shows acoarser expression than is natural to him. ‘ Along the 
North Shore in a Runabout’ is a graphic illustrated descriptive 
paper by Elizabeth B. Walling. Marion A. McBride writes sympa- 
thetically of ‘Some Old Dorchester Homes’ which are fine ex- 
amples of the domestic architecture of a century ago. William M. 
Salter has a brief but a paper on ‘Ethics In Politics.’ 
‘ Washington’s Interest in Education * is an instructive Old South 
prize essay by Julian K. Ordway. Stuart Sterne has a pathetic love- 
story called ‘Campanula.’ The second of ‘ Stories of the Fugitive 
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Slaves,’ by Nina Moore Tiffany, is about Shadrack. Allen Eastman 
Cross has an earnest “ory tribute to a victim of Russian tyranny, 


entitled ‘ Kara,’ which is accompanied by a portrait of George 
Kennan. ‘The Story of the Cotton Gin,’ by Edward Craig Bates, 
tells of the trials and achievements of Eli Whitney in developing 
his invaluable invention. Dr. Edward E. Hale’s Tarry at Home 
Travel is bright and discursive as usual. 

The Club of Odd Volumes has just been incorporated, in order 
to enlarge its field of usefulness, increase its membership, and se; 
cure such facilities as the Grolier Club of New York possesses in 
suitable quarters for exhibitions of books and prints, and for enter- 
tainment of members and guests. 

An attempt is being made by the Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts to raise by subscription $80,000 for the purchase of the 
Morse collection of Japanese pottery. Several liberal contributions 
have been already secured, and it is hoped that $40,000 will be 
raised by July 1. 


BOSTON, May 5, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 





London Letter 


IT IS SOME years since Londoners have been favored with such 
brilliant April weather as we are now enjoying, and he must in- 
deed be a dark soul who does not feel something of the charm of 
our great metropolis under these conditions. 

There is a sparkle and energy, a waking up to life and its enjoy- 
ments, as apart from life and its drudgery, which cannot but find a 
response in the breasts of many who tread the cool, well-watered 
thoroughfares, now echoing to the ceaseless roll of equipages—or 
turn thence into the flowering parks, where a budding world over- 
head is bursting its trammels in the glorious sunshine, and where 
the radiance of the atmosphere sheds a gloss alike upon the golden 
curls of the fair horsewoman and the delicate coat of the favorite 
who carries her. 

Country cousins who do not care to wait for the great rush of 
the London ‘season’ are rife among us at present. They are sur- 
prised to find that their cleverness on this point is not confined to 
themselves, and that although they—say, the country parson and 
his family—may be the only folks out of their own parish who have 

* thus taken time by the forelock, their classical kinsman, the Oxford 
rofessor, and their arch-enemy, the Presbyterian divine, have also 
ad a mind to be off to Town, and see all that there is to be seen 

ere the great gates of Burlington House unclose themselves. 

The exhibitions of which we Londoners are just a little tired 
have taken a new lease of life in consequence of this fresh influx. 
‘Sports and Arts’ was quite lively the other day, and the ‘ Tudor 
Gallery’ ditto. Then they have the ‘ Institute,’ and all the other 
little institutes—( ‘little fleas have lesser fleas,’ as we know) —and 
so on, ad infinitum. The Doré Gallery, however, has palled even 
upon that unexacting and much-enduring clerical palate, which 
has for so long been its as support; and accordingly the 
directors have announced their intention of making an annual pur- 
chase of a picture by ‘some leading English painter,’ which it is 

hoped may whet anew the jaded appetite of the artistic public. 

To Mr, Edwin Long, R.A., has been awarded the honor of acting 

as pioneer in the new venture, and his picture of ‘The Market 

Place of Nazareth,’ now on view, is, I am told, one of the very best 

things he has ever done. 

Now is the time for lectures—at least if any time is, as to which 
it am somewhat of a sceptic. However, now in these cool, sweet 
April days, now when London is, as I have said, in its best humor, 
cheerful and amiable—not soured and fretted as it will be three 
months hence—now, the fervid enthusiast, or specialist, may have 
a chance of being listened to, if not with all the appreciation he 
might himself consider his due, at least with a toleration and 
quiescence he will assuredly not experience later on. When that 
sweet bye-and-bye comes, he will find that his audience will rustle 
in and rustle out of the most prominent seats in the hall, all the 
time he is speaking,—that they will fidget and whisper, and consult 
watches, and signal to one another, and start up with an absolute 
shock of delight directly they detect the echoes of a closing note in 
his voice,—that they will pour out of the building as though ejected 
by electricity,—finally, that he might have held his breath for a 
homely and useful purpose, for all the recollection the restless mob 
is likely to have of him or his subject, directly it has swept out 
again into the gay streets, and begun the light prattle of the tea- 
rooms. Therefore, lecturers, be warned : lecture mow —if you can, 
and will, and must lecture at all: do not lose a day, nor an hour. 

Not so would we counsel the happy auctioneer. He is all right 
—as he very well knows. Messrs. Sotheby show all the wisdom 
of their kind in holding back the choicest literary and artistic 
treasures they possess, until the season is in full swing, until 
curiosity-hunters are thoroughly ‘on the ramp,’ bloodthirsty and 
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‘as a stimulant upon the 
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reckless. tar are we are now the order of the day. The high 
prices obtained for these at recent sales would seem to have acted 
possessors of every sort of literary and 
historic scrap, which has been hidden away in drawers and cup- 
boards hitherto,—and the result is that such a number of collect- 
tions have been lately brought to the hammer, that one might be 
tempted to predict ‘a glut in the market,’ but for the abundant 
evidence on hand that with the supply the demand is actually on 
the increase, Many have been astonished by the number of in- 
teresting MSS. which have seen the light of late, but surely when 
one comes to think of it, the real occasion for surprise is not that 
there should be so many but that there should be so few relics of 
the kind to show. When we consider the endless letters which 
every personage of note has to write, and the number of people 
who make a point of preserving every letter they receive, the only 
solution of the problem, Why have we not more holographs and 
autographs among us? would seem to be that our predecessors 
did not set the value upon the signatures of the great which they 
ought to have done. Posterity may very possibly follow in their 
steps, and laugh at us, and our autograph-mania—along with our 
other manias,— but meantime a good deal of amusement is to be 
had out of it, and I, for one, purpose attending the two great sales 
at Sotheby’s announced for the 5th and the 21st of May. For 
literary interest the documents to be offered on the latter date beat 
the record. 

Mr. W. E. Norris’s‘ Misadventure’ is having an excellent sale, as 
Mr. Norris’ works generally have. They do not, as a rule, cut very 
deeply—indeed, I never found anybody who could distinguish be- 
tween one of his novels and another, once the book were laid aside, 
—but they are bright and natural, and the writings of a gentleman. 
It is a pity, however, that one cannot avoid the impression that the 
final chapter of one agreeable tale has only just left the author’s 
desk in time to make way for the opening sentence of another. 
One finds it difficult to take an interest in dramatis persone in 
whomMr. Norris himself apparently takes so little, and from whom 
he parts with such easy indifference. 

Messrs. Macmillan sent me a hard nut to crack this week, in the 
shape of ‘ Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens.’ It is 
quite a tempting volume to look at; so well bound and printed and 
full of such nice little sketches and maps—but, I tried to read it! I 
sent it on to the schoolroom, with a gentle message of hope that it 
might be of use there. Perhaps it may. But our preceptress is a 
sensible woman: I do not think her pupils will suffer from an 
eruption of Athenian Mythology. 

And the measure of our magazine cup is really not yet full! 
To-day appears The British Sportsman, a new bi-monthly maga- 
zine, each number of which is to contain two full-page photographs 
of noted sportsmen, and short monographs thereon. Every species 
of sport and athletics, from deer-stalking to coursing, and from 
fencing to golf, will be noticed. Sporting books will receive ex- 
haustive reviews. And supplements by sportsmen, well qualified 
by long and practical experience to speak with authority on their 
various subjects, will be a distinctive feature. On the whole, the 
new departure may just possibly ‘ fill a want.’ 

I learned a few little items of interest among the publishers 
the other day. One was that ‘the oldest established publishing- 
house in London is that which bears the single word ‘ Rivingtons ’ 
over its unpretentious doorway. ‘ Rivingtons’ has been ‘ Riving- 
tons’ for two hundred years; and the ancient sign which used to 
hang over its entrance during the last century was shown me by 
its present possessor, with a pardonable pride. The sign con- 
sisted of a Bible and sword, both dim with age, and weather- 
stained, but carefully preserved within an inner chamber. 

Next in point of priority of creation come the Longmans, but I 
did not hear from just when they date, It is ‘a far cry ‘from Water- 
loo Place to Paternoster Row, but if anything could excuse cling- 
ing to the latter dingy and narrow little lane, it would be the 
stately mansion with its solemn portals one meets with half-way 
up. Once within Longmans, Green & Co.'s, every jarring sight and 
sound is excluded. It must have been a wrench for the fine old 
firm, which has been so long—since 1745—a feature of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, to tear up the roots so deeply imbedded in their snug 
corner. But Messrs, Griffith, Farran & Co. have everything that 
heart can desire in the way of comfort and convenience in their new 
and commodious quarters overlooking Charing Cross Road. After 
all, good air, good light, plenty of room, and facilities for catching 
stray gleams of sunshine even on the dullest wintry days, do go 
far towards outweighing old associations. 

It has often been remarked upon that Blackwood & Sons, than 
whom no name stands higher in its own line, should not have bet- 
ter town quarters. Situated almost side by side with the lordly 
domain of the Longmans, their modest little dwelling is completely 
thrown into the shade by that imposing edifice. The explanation, 
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however, is ve The Blackwoods, in sturdily adhering to 
the northern Capital as their headquarters, are as true to their 
traditions as are Longmans, Green & Co. in not budging an inch 
from Paternoster Row. Blackwood cares nothing about Pater- 
noster Row; from ‘Auld Reekie’—the ‘Auld Reekie ’ of Scott, and 
Burns, of Christopher North, Lord Jeffery, and scores of other lit- 
erary giants who all clustered round William Blackwood, the 
founder of the firm, like bees round a honey-jar, ‘ Maga’ has ever 
issued, and will continue to issue as long as it exists. Go to 45 
George Street, Edinburgh, and you will find still there the pillared 
portico, up whose steps so many anxious applicants have passed, 
and the ‘ Old Saloon’ wherein so many beating hearts have had to 
‘ bide their time’ and turn,—you will find stone and mortar stand- 
ing, and the rare old portraits of the ‘ Wizard of the North’ and 
of the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd’ still, as of yore, looking down upon you 
from the faded walls. But alas! you will find no more him who 
was erst the moving spirit of the whole; you will never again be 
met by the stately greeting, the forbearing, encouraging courtesy, 
the infinite patience and kindliness, joined to the wisdom, the fore- 
sight, the acumen and discernment of that rightly termed ‘ prince 
of editors and publishers,’ the late Mr. John Blackwood. 
April 16. L. B. WALFORD. 


simple. 


International Copyright 


‘BLACK FRIDAY’ is the name that will be given to the 2d 
of May, 1890, by the historian of the movement to secure Inter- 
national Copyright; for on that day the House of Representatives 
decided against the reform by a vote of 98 to 126. It was the first 
time that a bill to protect the rights of foreign authors had ever 
been voted upon in the House. Two years ago the first vote ever 
taken on the subject in either branch of Congress resulted in the 
passage of essentially the same bill by the Senate by 10 nays to 
34 yeas. Only the hostile action of Mr. Payson of Illinois 
kept the measure from coming up in the. House last spring; 
and a canvass made then and since repeated had led the 
advocates of the bill to believe that a majority of votes could 
be counted upon whenever the bill should come up for action. 
Last Friday’s developments show how illusive was this hope. 

The bill suffered greatly from absenteeism, 103 members being 
paired ornot voting. Able speeches were made for the bill by Simonds 
pene). McAdoo (N. J.), Moore (N. H.), ‘a newpaper publisher 

rom boyhood up’; Buchanan (N. J.), Covert and Farquhar (N. Y.), 
Lodge (Mass.), Butterworth (Ohio), and Carlisle (Kentucky), who 
gave the couf to the protectionism argument against the bill, but fav- 
ored striking out the non-importation clause. This and the adding 
of a reciprocal clause were done at the instance of the opponents of 
the bill, but even with this concession to the ‘monopoly’ cry, the 
bill was defeated on the vote to engross. The cause is not far to 
seek. The Western and Southwestern men were stampeded by Pay- 
son and Hopkins of Illinois and by Mills and Bland with the bug- 
bears of trust, monopoly and high prices. The cry was ‘ cheap books 
at any cost,’ and in such a temper a pure and simple copyright bill 
would have fared equally ill. In spite of the thorough presenta- 
tion of the subject by the Copyright Committee in its numerous 
and cogent pamphlets, and in spite of the full discussions in the 
press, many members were wholly ignorant of the bill and lost 
their heads and consciences in the din of Payson’s misleading 
statements and low appeals for the poor against the rich, The spec- 
tacle was a humiliating one, for at the root of the whole matter lay 
the insensibility of the average Congressman to the question of 
morality and justice involved in this attempt to secure the rights of 
aliens—even though the spoiling of the foreigner means, in this case, 
the injury of the native producer also, and the demoralization of the 
native consumer to boot. Last Friday’s defeat was a Bull Run, 
however—not a Waterloo. 

We append the names of the members who voted in favor of the 
passage of the bill, those of Democrats being printed in italics. The 
name of Mr. Breckinridge (Dem.), which would naturally appear 
here, was recorded amongst the ‘ Nays’ in order to permit him to 
move a reconsideration of the bill. 


Adams, Allen of Michigan, Andrew, Arnold, Baker, Banks, Bartine, 
Bayne, Belden, Boatner, Boothman, Boutelle, Burtch, Butterworth, By- 
num, Caldwell, Carlisle, Carter, Caruth, Cheadle, Clancy, Clarke of Ala- 
bama, well, Coleman, Comstock, Cothran, Covert, Craig, Culbertson 
of Pennsylvania, Cutcheon, Dalzell, Dargan, Dingley, Dunnell, Dunphy, 
Farquhar, Fitch, Flsw-r, Greenhalge, Harmer, Hitt, Kerr of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ketcham, La Follette, Laidlaw, Lansing, Laws, Zee, Lehlbach, 
Lester of Georgia, Lodge, Magner, McAdoo, McKenna, McKinley, 
Moore of New Hampshire, Nute, O'Donnell, O’Wei/ of ‘Massachusetts, 
O'Neill of Pennsylvania, Osborne, Outhwaite, Payne, Penington, Post, 
Price, Randall, Reilly, Reyburn, Rusk, Russell, Sanford, Sawyer, Scull, 
Sherman, Simonds, Spinola, Spooner, Stivers, Stockbridge, Tarsney, 
Ezra B. Taylor, 7i//man, Townsend of Colorado, Townsend of Penn- 
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sylvania, 7racy, Tucker, Turner of New York, Venable, Wade, Walker 

of Massachusetts, Wallace of Massachusetts, Wallace of New York, 

Willcox, Williams of Ohio, Wilson of West Virginia, Wright, Yardley. 
This is the Roll of Honor. 


THE PIRATE AND THE PIRATEE 


Says Pirate A. to Victim B :— 

‘ You've got no reason to complain ; 
Just see how popular you be ; 

Your books is read from Tex. to Maine. 


Were not your foreign stuff “ free grat.,” 
I'd buy some native fellow's wares ; 

Just paste that “‘ memo.” in your hat, 
And don’t go puttin’ on such airs.’ 


‘ Ay, true enough, my books ave read,— 
No doubt your imprint makes them sell ; 
But if on air I must be fed, 
Why wont that fare serve you as well? 


Henceforth we both will work for fame,— 
I write, you publish, free of charge ; 

Whatever type proclaims my name, 
Yours shall be printed just as large. 


Should profits by some chance accrue, 
Deed them forthwith to charity : 

I’m rich, of course ; and as for you, 
What's wealth to popularity ?’ 


J. B.G. 
A Memorial to Bishop Lightfoot 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


A recent mail has brought me communications from England 
intimating a hope that his American brethren may be glad to unite 
with those of his own land and Communion, in some worthy Me- 
morial to the late Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham. It has occur- 
red to me that there must be many American scholars, not alone of 
the Communion of which Bishop Lightfoot was a member, who 
would be glad of an opportunity to testify to their grateful respect 
for so rare a man and so eminent a teacher; and I venture, there- 
fore, to bring the matter to your attention, leaving it to your own 
kind discretion to do with it as you may.see fit. The proposed 
Memorial will probably take the form of a statue or recumbent effigy 
in connection with the Restoration of the ancient Chapter House 
of Durham Cathedral, in which Bishop Lightfoot was especially in- 
terested. ™ 

American travellers to Durham have found, of late years, a new 
interest in its magnificent Cathedral, because of its association with 
one who recalled the great traditions of Butler, and who in another 
department of Christian learning was not less helpful to Christian 
students. It is because these and others may be glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity which I have indicated, that I have 
taken the liberty of addressing you this note. 

HENRY C, POTTER. 

DIOCESAN HOUSE, 29 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 

NEw YORK, May 3, 1890. 


[We take pleasure in printing this appeal, and heartily second 
the Bishop’s suggestion of American codperation with the Memorial 
Committee. Its Chairman, the Earl of Durham, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County, has headed a subscription-list with a promise of 
250/., and certain other noblemen have followed his example, while 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham have pledged 1000/. The fund 
amounted, some time ago, to a little over $18,000. Just how much 
it is proposed to raise, we do not know. Subscriptions may be 
sent either through THE CRITIC, or direct to the acting Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richardson Peele, The College, Durham, England. 
—EDSs. CRITIC.] 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


GROUND was broken in Washington Square on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week (April 30) for the foundations of the 
Washington Memorial Arch, the first spadeful of earth being 
turned up by Mr. Henry G. Marquand, Chairman of the Committee. 
Surveyors had been at work for an hour or more, determining the 
exact site of the eastern pier, which is to be about twenty-five feet 


south of the northern edge of the Square. (The western pier wilt 
be equally distant fromthe curb.) At 4:15 o'clock, Mr. Marquand 
took from the hands of Mr. David H. King, Jr., the builder of the 
Arch, a highly ornamented spade, and addressing the little knot of 
men and women who had gathered about him, said that they alk 
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were prepared to make speeches, but the Committee had decided that 

there should be none. He solemnly laid claim to all the gold and 

silver and skulls that might be unearthed, and declared that the 
roceeds would be turned into the coffers of the Treasurer. Then 


e dug a spadeful of earth, and Mr. Richard W. Gilder, Secretary, 
called for three cheers for the Arch, which were given with a will. 
Among those present were ex-Mayor Edward Cooper, William E. 
Dodge, Frank D. Millet, Jenkins Van Schaick, David Banks, Oliver 
H. Perry, Gordon L. Ford, William A. Coffin, Richard M. Hunt, 
Eugene Kelly and Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, of the Committée ; Miss. 
Jeannette L. Gilder, editor of THE CRITIC; the Misses Vail, Samuel 
Parsons, Jr., Superintendent of Public Parks, Stanford White, the 
designer of the Arch; and Commissioner J. Hampden Robb of 
the Park Board. After these informal proceedings the mem- 
bers of the Committee adjourned to Mr. Cooper's house, adjoining, 
where refreshments were served. 

The foundations will not need to be more than ten feet deep. 
They will consist of two masses of concrete, ten feet thick and thirty 
by twenty-five in length and width, and capable of bearing a pressure 
of nearly two tons to the square foot. Samples of many Amer- 
ican marbles have been sent to Mr. White, the architect, and 
are at present being tested at the Columbia College School of 
Mines by Prof. F. R. Hutton, with a view to selecting the strongest 
and most enduring. The erection of the arch will necessitate altera- 
tions in the grade and pavement of the street. The expense of this 
will be in excess of the cost of the arch. To this extra expenditure 
will be added that of the statues with which it is proposed to cap 
the summit of the arch. These last are not an absolute necessity. 
but they will add greatly to the beauty of the monument, and it is 
with a view to their erection that the balustrade ornamenting the 
top of the arch has been altered in the plan for the stone structure. 
In the wooden model this was in open work, but it has been de- 
cided to make it a closed plane surface. This not only lends dignity 
to the structure, and fits it to support the statues, but gives the 
added weight necessary to the top of sucha monument. The 
Statues will not be added, of course, until additional funds have 
been subscribed. Since the change which has been made from the 
site of the temporary arch, it has been found that in the altered loca- 
tion other supplementary ornamentations will be needed. These will 
accordingly S supplied by four pillars standing on each side of the 
arch, at a distance from it of about thirty feet. They are to be of mar- 
ble, like the arch, and will be surmounted by a bronze ball and eagle. 
The cost of each will be about $3,000. 

The amount in Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart's hands last Monday 
evening was $76,870.44, the receipts for the seven days, April 29 to 
May 5, inclusive, having amounted to $289.25, as follows :— 

$100 :—Lincoln Club of New York. 

$50 each :—Mrs. N. E, Baylies ; David Banks. 

$25 :—F.R.Appleton. $20:—Rufus W. Weeks. 

$10 :—Two friends, through Comptroller Myers. 

$9 :—Members Co. B, 71st Regt., N.G. S. N. Y. 

$8 :—Members Co. C, 71st Regt., N.G. S. N. Y. 

$5 each :—' C. E. C.’; ‘C. M.R.’; Andrew Wessels Nicholson. 

$1 each :—Samuel Osgood Miller; Master Mason Cruger Has- 
sell. 25 cts.:—‘H.’ 





The Fine Arts 

The Society of American Artists. (Second Notice.) 
WHILE Mr, Sargent’s ‘Carmencita,’ conspicuously exposed at 
the end of the main gallery, may be said to dominate the exhi- 
bition, there is, in the same room, another painting, of a very dif- 
ferent sort, that attracts “gal attention, partly by virtue of its 
prominent position, partly because it hangs immediately above a 
mass of black crape, and lastly because of its striking merits as a 
work of art. This is Robert A. Eichelberger’s ‘Surf and Fog,’ a 
painting to which pathetic interest is lent by the artist’s premature 
death on April 2, immediately after finishing his work upon it, and 
only a short while before the opening of the exhibition. It was the 
best thing he had ever done; and one would have to search a long 
time among the paintings of those artists who have chosen simi- 
lar themes, for a happier rendering of an almost untranslatable 
aspect of old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste. Two large can- 
vases in the smaller gallery, ‘Frost Flowers’ and ‘After Sundown,’ 
show that Arthur W. Dow of Ipswich, Mass., has an eye to see the 
beauties of nature and a hand to catch and fix them. Joe Evans, 
whose two small paintings at the Academy do their full share in 
raising the average of this year’s exhibition there, has equally good 
work here in a glimpse of ‘ Where Laurence Sterne is Buried’ and 
“In Worcestershire.” Robert C. Minor’s single exhibit, ‘ Midnight,’ 
with a moonlit stretch of water in the background, makes one 
envious of its owner. Of W. A. Coffin’s portrait of Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, the criticism may be made that it is deficient in 
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vitality ; pornos ukyhate see I nove of work: a perfect likeness, 
so far as externals go, excellently composed, and by no means lack- 
ing in distinction. Theodore Robinson's ‘ Winter Landscape’ and 
‘Bird's eye View’ are French in execution as in subject, and none 
the worse for revealing the -artist’s sympathy with Gallic scenes 
and methods. About Abbott H. Thayer's carefully studied heads 
(173, 174, 175) there is an unfinished look that makes them less 
satisfactory to the layman’s eye than to the artist's; yet one 
must be blind indeed not to appreciate their deeper qualities. In 
his ‘ Roses,’ on the other hand, there is none of this apparent 'ack 
of finish. If ‘ oe lily’ were a permissible thing, we should 
like to see what Mr, Thayer would make of it: his colors would 
never cause the flower to hang its head in shame. A large can- 
vas by F. M. s indicates the artistic possibilities of what is 
commonly reg ed as a mere triumph of engineering skill, ‘ The 
Brooklyn Bridge,’ the mechanical details of the huge structure being 
rigidly repressed. Dennis M. Bunker's ‘The Mirror,’ a life-size 
portrait, in profile, strengthens the conviction that the artist’s forte 
is figure- rather than landscape-painting: it is good in itself and 
prophetic of still better work. 

The display of sculpture is not particularly strong. Daniel C, 
French has two portraits, one a bust, the other a bas-relief, the 
former evidently a speaking likeness. J. S. Hartley also exhibits 
two portraits, one of them an excellent study of Felix Morris in ‘A 
Game of Cards.’ Edward Kemeys, Jr., shows some of his admired 
animal pieces. F. Edwin Elwell exposes the study for his bust of 
Vice-President Morton, designed for the Senate Chamber; and 
‘L’Africaine,’ a vigorous head of a young Negress. There is also a 
portrait bust by Philip Martiny. 





The Painters in Pastel 

THE PASTEL PAINTERS’ fourth annual exhibition, now open at 
Wunderlich’s gallery, is such as ought to assure a permanent stand- 
ing for the Society. As was the case from the start, Mr. Chase is 
the virtual leader of the little band. His pictures of this year are, 
as to execution, fully equal to anything he has done, while—includ- 
ing portraits, landscapes and one or two genre pieces—they form 
the most varied contribution to the show. The portraits are a trifle 
disappointing as portraits, though very brilliant pictures, In that 
of Mr. J. Henry Harper, for instance, the painter seems to have 
lavished more care on the pink velvet background than on the 
human subject. His best work is his ‘Afternoon by the Sea’—a 
broad space on the cliff at Fort Hamilton, if we do not mistake, 
overlooking the Bay,—a young mother seated with her child near 
the railing and an older girl looking at the proceedings of an urchin 
in a red cap who is playing on a raft far below. The scene is not 
merely copied : it is felt. The charm of the warm, quiet afternoon is 
init. Mr. Chase approaches the limits of finish attainable in pastel. 
Mr. Twachtman hovers about the other extreme of slightness and 
insufficiency. It is true that there is none of his ten sketches of 
brook and river that is not enjoyable, but there is none that does 
anything like justice to his unique talent. Still, his vague and in- 
dolent memoranda have more of nature in them than Mr, Walter 
Palmer's energetic ‘Wheat and Poppies’ or Mr. Bolton Jones’s 
careful ‘Spring’ and ‘Afternoon ’ landscapes. Miss Caroline T. 
Hecker, whose work for some years past has been noted as that of 
a promising student, may be congratulated on having fairly ‘ arrived ’ 
as an artist of no mean abilities. Her two portrait heads and two 
studies of flowers are among the best things in the exhibition. Irving 
R. Wiles, though he has ‘ arrived’ long since, may yet, on the other- 
hand, be complimented as a persistent and successful student. His 
work of this — is the best that he has produced and has the fire and 
animation of rapid progress. His pretty ‘ Italian Girl ’ and his young 
lady ‘ Improvising’ at the piano are very attractive little studies. 
Theodore Robinson’s ‘ By the Seine,’ a pleasing symphony in blue 
and grey and purple; Childe Hassam’s Paris race groups; Rosina 
Emmett Sherwood’s ‘Portrait of A. M. S., Jr.’; Otto Bacher’s 
‘Shrewsbury’; and Louis Kronberg’s ‘ ver A of Miss S.’ are 
variously interesting. There are, indeed, few of the eighty-nine num- 
bers which should not have received the imprint of the vermillion 
skull by which the society signifies that in its opinion the work so 
decorated is worthy to be put on exhibition, and to live forever. 


Art Notes 
WE shall have some account next week of the objects of art— 
paintings, etc.—recently given or loaned to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, and shown for the first time at the press view last Saturday. 
A large crowd attended the opening reception on Monday. Durin 
the day President Marquand received a check from Mr. W. W. 
Astor for $47,500, the legacy left the Museum by his father, Mr. 
ohn Jacob Astor, less $2500, the tax which accrues to the State, 
he executors were not required to pay the amount for two years. 
The law requiring the payment of a tax on legacies requires the 
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Museum to lose about $7000 on the legacy of $100,000 left by Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt. Last week, while the Trustees were ar- 
ranging for this payment, a letter was received from Messrs. Cor- 
nelius and W. K. Vanderbilt, requesting that they be informed of 
the exact amount of the deduction to be paid the State and the in- 
terest on the same, as they desired that the legacy left by their 
father should go to the Museum intact. 


—Twenty artists (instead of ten, as this year) will be asked to 
contribute to the special exhibition at the American Art Galleries 
next spring. 

—Millet’s ‘Woman Spinning ’—a peasant woman seated ona 
bank against a luminous sky with a goat in the background, shown 
at the Morgan sale, and again last winter at the Union League 
Club—was sold to the late Mrs. Morgan by Knoedler & Co. for 
$17,100. At the Morgan sale it was ‘bid in’ for $14,000. The 
head of the firm of Boussod, Valadon & Co. recently visited this 
city, bought the picture for $9000, and took it back to Paris. 

—Joseph Nicholas Robert-Fleury, the distinguished French 
historical painter, who first exhibited at the Salon in 1824, is re- 
ported dead at the age of ninety-three. 


— The Art Amateur for May concludes the eleventh year of the 
magazine’s existence. Several objects of art in the Joseph sale are 
. illustrated; and the supplements are especially rich, the two color 
studies being ‘A Basket of Daffodils’ and an extra ‘ panel study’ 
goldfinches and flowers—the first of a set of three of the same 

ind. 


—A very valuable collection of Whistler, Haden, Moran and 
other etchings was destroyed by a fire which occurred last Sunday 
in the new house of Mr. George W. Bramhall, at South Orange, N.J. 

—A number of striking and artistic tableaux arranged by Messrs, 
William M. Chase, Will H. Low, Percy and Leon Moran, W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson, C. Y. Turner and Carleton Wiggins drew a crowd of 
fashionable people to the church at Pierrepont and Clinton Streets, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of May 1; the pictorial attractions being 
supplemented by a musical program which enlisted the services of 
Mr. Richard Arnold, violinist, and the New York Philharmonic 
Club. There was also a reading by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. The 
Brooklyn Home for Aged Men was the beneficiary of the perform- 
ance. 


—M. Louis Gonse, editor of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, writes 
to Mr. Charles de Kay, from Paris, apropos of the Life of Barye 
published last year by the Barye Monument Association of Ameri- 
ca :—‘ The work is in every way worthy of the master, and you 
have done a great honor to our country by raising this monument 
to the fame of Barye.’ 


—The battle still rages in Paris over the genuineness and an- 
tiquity of the terra-cotta groups from Greece and Asia Minor, 
several specimens of which have recently been imported and sold 
in this city by Mr. Henry De Morgan. Meanwhile the price of the 
little treasures is steadily advancing. 

—The Architectural League, says the 77zdune, has lost one of 
its founders by the death of Henry O. Avery, a pupil of the Cooper 
Institute and of Mr. Russell Sturgis, in this city, and of the Beaux 
Arts, in Paris. His professional career was begun in the office of 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, whom he aided in the detailed drawings for 
the houses of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt and Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand. He also designed the Fifth Avenue Galleries, and began 
practice on his own account in the same building. The house of 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, of Brooklyn, the Fire Monument in 
Miiwaukee and the ‘ogee: of the Burnside Monument in Provi- 
dence were among the productions of his brief career. Mr. Avery 
wrote and lectured upon architectural subjects. He was a member of 
the New York Chapter of Architects and the Archzological Society, 
as well as of the Architectural League, and he was secretary of the 
committee of American graduates of the Beaux Arts which raised 
$10,000 to provide a prize for French pupils at the school, in recog- 
a of the benefits derived from the school by American stu- 

ents. 
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Current Criticism 


EDUCATED WOMEN MORE JUDICIAL THAN OTHERS.—‘ In 
the first place,’ said a clever woman beside me, ‘ while we deny 
that our education unsexes us, we are conscious that it gives us a 
self-control, a balance, which is of inestimable advantage to us in 
the practical affairs of life, and induces us to consider marriage 
from, more than one point of view. In the past, it is the emotional 
nature of women which has been cultivated, often at a heavy cost. 
Now, her intellect is taking ceargr. and we believe that there is 
no longer any reason why, as a rule, we should be sacrificed to our 
own emotions. Is it not, on the whole, desirable that women 
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should study facts and weigh reasons as men do? You may sa 
that it is the emotional virtues which are distinctively feminine, | 
that, as Mr. Allen says, “‘a woman’s glory is to be womanly, as a 
man’s is to be verze” ; but can it be shown that the training of 
her intellect makes a woman any less capable of love and devotion ? 
Does it make her any less willing to sacrifice herself for the good 
of others? I think, on the contrary, that there is abundant witness 
to the fact that the increase of a woman’s intellectual power usu- 
ally intensifies her susceptibility to high motives, from whatever 
source they may reach her, or through whatever channel they may 
come. But, certainly, she is no longer a passive recipient; she 
thinks now as well as feels, and. the inevitable result is that her 
attitude is more judicial than of old.’.—Mrs. M. F. Armstrong, in 
The Popular Science Monthly. 


AMERICA’S CLASSIC AUTHOR.—If America possesses a classic 
author (and I am not denying that she may have several) that au- 
thor is decidedly Hawthorne. His renown is unimpeached; his 
greatness is probably permanent, because he is at once such an 
original and personal genius, and such a judicious and determined 
artist. Hawthorne did not set himself to ‘compete with life.” He 
did not make the effort—the proverbially tedious effort—to say 
everything. To his mind, fiction was not a mirror of common- 
place minds, and he was not the analyst of the minutest among 
their ordinary emotions. Nor did he make a moral, or social, or 
political purpose the end and aim of his art. Moral, as many of his 
pieces naturally are, we cannot call them didactic. He did not ex- 
pect, nor intend, to better people by them. He drew the Rev. 
Arthur Dimmesdale without hoping that his awful example would 
persuade readers to ‘make a clean breast’ of their iniquities and 
their secrets. It was the moral situation that interested him, not 
the edifying effect of his picture of that situation upon the.minds of 
novel readers. He set himself to write romance, with a definite 
idea of what romance-writing should be; ‘ to dream strange things, 
and make them both look like truth.’ Nothing can be more re- 
mote from the modern system of reporting commonplace things in 
the hope that they: will read like truth. As all painters must do, 
according to good traditions, he selected a subject, and then placed 
it in a deliberately arranged light—not in the full glare of the noon- 
day sun, and in the disturbances of wind, and weather, and cloud. 
Moonshine filling a familiar chamber, and making it unfamiliar, 
moonshine mixed with the ‘ faint ruddiness on walls and ceiling’ of 
fire, was the light, or a clear burr twilight was the light by which 
he chose to work. So he tells us in the preface to ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter.’ The room could be filled with the ghosts of old dwellers 
in it; faint, yet distinct, all the life that had passed through it came 
back, and spoke with him, and inspired him. He fixed his eyes on 
these figures, tangled in some rare knot of fate and desire; these 
he painted, not attending much to the bustle of existence that sur- 
rounded them, not permitting superfluous elements to mingle with 
them, and to distract him. The method of Hawthorne can be 
more easily traced than that of most artists as great as himself.— 
Andrew Lang, in The Independent. 


Notes 


BESIDES the regular edition of ‘In Darkest Africa,’ Stanley’s 
‘own book,’ which Charles Scribner's Sons will publish this sum- 
mer, there will be an édztzon de /uxe, with the text on hand-made 
paper, and the illustrations specially printed from the wood blocks 
on India paper and mounted. It will contain additional illustra- 
tions, and the two portraits of Mr. Stanley, engraved on steel, will 
be the first impressions, printed on Japanese paper and mounted. 
This edition, for America, will be limited to 250 copies at $60 each. 
All will be numbered, and signed by Mr. Stanley. 


—The literary effects of the late Miss Mary Louise Booth, editor 
of Harfer’s Bazar, including a library of several thousand vol- 
umes, have been placed in charge of her nephew, Mr. Herbert 
Booth King. Mr. King is examining Miss Booth’s correspondence, 
with a view to publication. Among the persons who wrote to Miss 
Booth, besides those who were devoted to literature, were states- 
men, divines, scientific men and lawyers, all over the world. It 
would be of great assistance to Mr. King if he could place beside 
the letters she received those that she sent in reply. His address 
is No. 45 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—The Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, Chairman; the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, and Messrs. Hamilton A. Hill, Frank Wood and 
Thomas Weston are the members of a Committee appointed by 
the Congregational Club of Boston to act with other committees 


in the collection of a fund to mark, by an appropriate monument, 
the spot whence the Pilgrims sailed on the voyage that ended at 
Plymouth Rock. The exact point is that where the canal from 
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Leyden through the city of Delft—the — of the Pilgrims’ inland 
voyaging—enters the river Maas, at Delftshaven, where the Speed- 
py ty The erection of such a memorial would be an eminently 
graceful recognition of Dutch hospitality at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; and citizens of New York—a city that owes 
so much to its Dutch founders—should take a 7 interest in 
aiding the movement to secure it. Mr. Wood, the Treasurer of the 
Committee, may be addressed at 352 Washington Street, Boston. 


—Mr. Homer Greene of Honesdale, Pa., has won the prize of 
$50 offered by the McClure Syndicate for the best poem not ex- 
ceeding fifty lines. The successful verses, ‘De Quincey’s Deed,’ 
contained forty-eight lines. There seems to be no chance for any 
one else, when Mr. Greene competes for a literary prize. 


—A translation of Tolstoi’s new story, ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
the original of which is taboo in Russia, will be published in Bos- 
ton on Saturday by Benjamin R. Tucker. In London it is issued 
by Remington. 


The Critic 


. 


—Mr. Noah Brooks has completed a serial story for boys which 


will be published in S¢. Nicholas, beginning probably in June. 
It will be entitled ‘ The Boy Settlers, and is a narrative of the early 
history of Kansas, of which Mr. Brooks had personal experience. 

—The following private letter from Dr. Holmes has been made 
public :— 

I am writing this with my own hand, but I expect before very long to 
put most of my correspondence in the hands of my secretary, as I feel 
myself utterly unable to answer the letters and read the books sent me. 
I may find it necessary to give up all correspondence, except with a few 
old friends; and I am preparing my distant friends, with whom I 
have not been in close relation, to expect no reply to their letters, which 
come down upon me daily like an avalanche. My sight is getting im- 
perfect, and the fatigue of writing is wearing upon me; and, although it 
will cost me an effort, I feel that, in justice to myself, I must throw off 
the load, which at ‘threescore and twenty’ is too much for my old 
shoulders. 

—Arthur T. Quiller Couch is said to be the name of the author 
of ‘The Splendid Spur’ and other successful novels. He is an em- 
ployee of the London publishing-house of Cassell & Co. 


—From London comes word that Mr. Lowell's medical advisers 
have ‘absolutely forbidden his coming to England this year.’ 


—A correspondent of an English paper writes that Robert 
Browning, during at least a part of his residence in Florence, was a 
Free Church Deacon. The Scotch Free Church has long main- 
tained religious services in that city. Mr. Browning for some time 
held the plate for the collections. 


—The Boston Yournal describes a book-clerk’s experience with 
Sarah Bernhardt when she was last in this country. He had‘ sold 
her quite a bill of goods,’ and as she was about to leave, she took 
his pencil and looked around for a scrap of paper, but not findin 
one, picked up a handsome volume of Scott, bound in tree-calf, 
opened it, wrote something on a fly-leaf, calmly tore it out, handed 
it to the astonished salesman, smiled and went out. What she had 
written was a pass for two to her performance that evening! But 
she did it at the cost of nearly ruining one of the best sets of books 
in the store. 


—At their May meeting, on Monday, the Trustees of Columbia 
College established a University Council—an advisory body to act 
in conjuction with the President. The Council will consist of 
twelve members. A School of Philosophy also was established, 
the requirements for admission to which will include a completed 
course of undergraduate study to the close of the junior year. The 
Trustees also created a chair of history in the School of Political 
Science, and appointed Mr. Hubert L. Osgood Adjunct Professor 
in that department. Prof. Augustus C. Merriam was appointed to 
the Professorship of Greek Archzology and Epigraphy. The follow- 
ing honorary degrees were conferred :—James W. der of this 
city, LL. D. ; Samuel Bowden of Le Roy, N. Y., S. T. D.; Professor 
J. H. Van Amringe of Columbia, L. H.D.; W. H.C. Bartlett, LL.D. 

—At a meeting of the Council of the University of the City of 
New York on Monday, a Women’s Advisory Committee, consisting 
of twelve members, was appointed, the Council having decided that, 
inasmuch as the University had upon its rolls the names of several 
women students pursuing advanced studies, and that more students 
of the same class were likely to be enrolled, it was expedient to 
have the codperation of representative women interested in the pro- 
motion of university work for women. The members of the Com- 
mittee are as follows:—Class of ’91, Mrs. Cornelius Agnew, Mrs. 
H. C. Bowen and Miss Emily Butler ; class of ’92, Mrs. Benjamin 
S. Church, Mrs. W. F. Cochrane and Mrs. Henry Draper; class of 
93, Mrs. May J. Field, Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis and Mrs. St. Clair 
McKelway ; class of ’94, Mrs. Eugene Smith, Miss Elizabeth Tor- 
rey, and one vacancy. Mr. Charles Butler has made known his in- 
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tention to give to the University $100,000, and to Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary a like sum; and hereafter the University will confer 
degrees on recommendation of the Seminary, which is not empow- 
ered to give them, itself. Mr. Butler has been connected with both 
institutions for over fifty years. 


—President King of the Board of Trustees of Johns Hopkins 
University, speaking on Monday of the movement for the admission 
of women to the Medical Department, said : 

A mistake has been made as to the amount of the fund. The movers 
in the scheme have determined to raise $200,000. This was not to be 
done by subscriptions limited to $100 or over, as has been stated, but by 
gifts of any amount. The women now have several good colleges de- 
voted to liberal education. The Johns Hopkins will out-rank th@n all, 
and the women purpose, if possible, to effect an entrance into our school, 
so as to pursue still higher courses of study. 

The standard of the school, Mr. King added, would be equal to 
that of any in Germany, and the courses of study as thorough, 


—The following German and French texts, lately adopted for 
advanced admission requirements by the New England College 
Commission, will be published immediately by Henry Holt & Co:— 
Goethe’s ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ first three books, with com- 
mentary by Prof. H.C. G. von Jagemann of Harvard; Riehl’s 
‘Der Fluch der Schénheit’; Daudet’s ‘Le Siége de Berlin’ and 
‘La Derniére Classe,’ with English notes by Dr. B. F. O'Connor of 
Columbia; Martin’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc’; and Mérimée’s ‘Colomba,’ 
with introduction and notes by Prof. W. I. Knapp of Yale. ‘A 
Short French Reader’ and ‘A Short German Reader,’ by Prof. 
Wm. D. Whitney of Yale, are in preparation and will be published 
at an early day. 

—John Wiley & Sons are bringing out a new edition of Ruskin, 
in twelve one-dollar volumes. They announce also a second series 
of Selections from Ruskin, edited by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill ; and Rus- 
kin’s ‘ Przeterita,’ in two volumes, printed from new plates, with 
frontispieces. 


—The fourth semi-annual convention of the Western Authors’ 
and Artists’ Club was scheduled to open at the Midland Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., on Wednesday. The special subject to be dis- 
cussed was, ‘ What is it best to write?’ 


—The change of the ‘ Co-operative Index to Periodicals’ from a 
uarterly to an annual has been made upon a four-fifths vote of 
the subscribers. 


—The Washington correspondence of the Cleveland Leader 
contains the following item of news :— 


. George Bancroft, the historian, had a narrow escape, a few days ago, 
from very serious injury that might have resulted fatally. He was taken 
with the grippe some weeks ago, and has not fully recovered, being still 
quite weak, but on days when the weather is fine, it has been his custom 
of late to take walks accompanied by his faithful valet, Herman, who 
scarcely ever leaves his side. The last day the venerable historian took 
his walk, Herman was requested to attend to some business not far from 
the Bancroft residence, so the old gentleman said he would walk on and 
go in the house alone. He was ascending the steps slowly when a car- 
riage drove up containing some ladies who had come to call, Mr. 
Bancroft wanted to be gallant, and turned hastily to go down the steps 
and open the carriage door, when he slipped and fell, severely injuring 
himself. He was carried into the house and placed in bed, where he 
has since remained. 

—Mr. Fletcher H. Bangs has been appointed assignee of the late 
firm of White & Allen, and Thursday of this week was fixed upon 
as the date for the sale at auction, by Messrs. Bangs & Co., of the 
stock, for the benefit of the creditors. The regular spring parcel 
sale by Bangs & Co. was begun on Tuesday. 


—Mr. Edward D. Walker, assistant editor of The Cosmopolitan, 
who was accidentially drowned in the Roanoke River, at Weldon, 
N. C., on April 26, had gone to the South for his health about a 
month before his death. Hewas a native and resident of Brooklyn, 
a graduate of Williams College, a member of the Authors Club, 
and the author of ‘ Reincarnation: A Study of Forgotten Truth’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889). The young man’s death is gen- 
erally regretted, by no one more keenly than by his professional as- 
sociates. 

—With Mr. Krehbiel’s lecture on ‘ The Precursors of the Piano- 
forte,’ last Friday evening, Steinway Hall closed its record of nearly 
a quarter of a century as a place of musical and literary entertain- 
ment. On Saturday it began a humbler but still useful career as a 
place of storage for the pianos manufactured by its owners. 

—‘A Few Facts, with 368 Questions and Answers’ is the title 
of a little volume of which the Old Dominion Steamship Company 
has just published the seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged by 
the addition of maps and other material. It asks and answers 
every question which could occur to a reasonable traveler over its 
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several lines running from New York to Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
‘Newport News, City Point, West Point, and Richmond, Va. Every 
.old soldier will be interested in the well-executed maps of Rich- 
‘mond, Petersburg, and ‘their surroundings, which, on a scale of five- 
eighths of an inch to the mile, show clearly, not only the highways 
and hedges, but the dwelling-houses and even the names of their 
owners. Copies of the book may be obtained without charge by 
applying to the Company at 235 West Street, New York. 
—Lafcadio Hearn has selected and translated for Harper's 
Weekly of May 17 a series of excerpts from a remarkable narrative 
of recent African exploration—that of Lieutenant Victor Giraud, 
just published, at Paris, with many superb engravings illustrating 
is journey to the lakes of equatorial Africa. The Springfield Re- 
publican thinks that Mr. Janvier in some respects ‘ out-Riders Hag- 
gard’ in his romance of ‘The Aztec Treasure-House,’ just con- 
cluded as a serial in the Weekly and soon to be issued in book 
form by Messrs. Harper. 


—‘ The Newspapers as a Grand Jury’ will be the subject of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the Commonwealth Club-on Monday even- 
ing, the speakers being Mr. John Brooks Leavitt and reprentatives 
of some of the leading daily papers. 


—Walt Whitman prefaced the reading of his Lincoln lecture at 
Philadelphia, on the evening of April 15, with a few remarks, in the 
course of which he said :— 


Oft as the rolling years bring back this hour, let it again, however 
briefly, be dwelt upon. For my own part, I hope and intend till my 
own dying a7, whenever the 14th or 15th of April comes, to annually 
gather a few friends and hold its tragic reminiscence. No narrow or 
sectional reminiscence, It belongs to these States in their entirety—not 
the North only, but the South—perhaps belongs most tenderly and de- 
-voutly to the South, of all; for there really this man’s birthstock; there 
and then his antecedent stamp. Why should I not say that thence his 
manliest traits, his universality, his canny, easy ways and words upon 
the surface—his inflexible determination at heart? Have you ever 
-realized it, my friends, that Lincoln, though grafted on the West, -is 
essentially in personnel and character a Southern contribution ? 

mi Wf H. Wigmore’s work on the Australian ballot is bein 

spublished in full in a Japanese dress, and Prof. Ely’s ‘ Politica 

conomy ’ is to receive the same compliment. 

—While looking over some old manuscript music in the shop of 
“Mr. Cornish, a Manchester (Eng.) bookseller, Dr. Henry Watson, 
not long since, came upon several scores of Mozart, which exam- 
ination has convinced him to be for the most part in the composer’s 


* .own hand writing. 


—Mr. John Lovell, the veteran publisher of Montreal, contem- 
plates a‘ Gazetteer and History of every County, District, Parish, 
‘Township, City, Town, and Village in the Eight Provinces, with 


descriptions of more than 3,000 Islands, Lakes, and Rivers in the 


Dominion of Canada.’ The expense will necessitate a subscrip- 
tion, in advance, of $150,000, and a sixth of this sum has been 
‘pledged. 

—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. removed on May 1 from their.old 
-quarters in Clinton Hall, Astor Place, to 46 East 14th Street. Mr. 
_J. W. Bouton has gone to 8 West 28th Street. 


— The Atlantic for June will contain an article by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner on ‘The Novel and the Common School’ (‘ a peda- 
-gogical essay on reading and reading-books ’). 


—The will of the late George S. Pepper, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, leaves $60,000 to the University of 
Pennsylvania for the endowment of a professorship ; $50,000 to the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and $150,000 to the estab- 
lishment of a free library. Almost every charitable institution in 

“the city is named in the will for a gift ranging in amount from $3000 
to $50,000. 


—Lippincott’s presents these glimpses of Thackeray and Irv- 
-ing in its extracts from ‘ Sparrowgrass ’ Cozzens’s journal :— 
In November, 1852, visited Sunnyside with Thackeray. The day in- 
. expressibly balmy and beautiful. As we rode by the Hudson, Thack- 
eray kept exclaiming, ‘ This is very jolly!’ ‘ How jolly!’ as view after 
-view appeared. Irving was in fine spirits. Thackeray said, looking 
around the room, ‘I must take an inventory or note of the furniture, 
etc., so that when I write my book on America I shall be able to put all 
thisin.’ ‘Oh,’ said Irving, catching at the joke, ‘ you must not forget my 
rmieces ’—introducing them again, with mock courtesy.. ‘ This is the one 
that wri.es for me; all my stories are from her pen. This young lady is 
the poet of thefamily, She has a collection of sonnets that will astonish 
the world by and by. Another niece of mine is up-stairs. She isthe mu- 
sician and painter—a great genius, only she has never come out. I sup- 
pose I must show you my curiosities. These Moorish coins? I was 
riding through a field in Granada when they were plowed up. Gave a 
-trifle for them. The poor fellow that found them preferred current 
wmoney. This fringe is from the sword-hilt of poor Bobadil. Here is a 
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pair of spectacles that belonged to Gen. Washington, and here is another 
pair that belonged to John Jacob Astor. I Ceaht with Washington’s 
and Astor’s spectacles I might be able to see my way pretty clearly 

h the world.’ In the conversation Thackeray said, ‘ Willis asked 
me why I did not take notes of my visit. I was about to answer what I 
thought of such a liberty, when I remembered that he had done such 
things himself, and was silent.’ . . . ‘ This little anchor was pre- 
sented to me by some officer of the navy. It was made of the staple in 
the wall to which Columbus was chained.’ 





The Free Parliament 

[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 

QUESTIONS 

1528.—‘Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary’ gives 
the name of the great African explorer as Henry Moreland Stanley ; 
‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography,’ as Henry Morton Stan- 
ley; while in the January nnmber of 7he Review of Reviews, it is Henry 
Mortlake Stanley. What is his correct middle name ? 


Cuicaco, ILL. O. C. B. 





1529.—Is there a book of dates, giving, in chronological order, some- 
what after the style of some almanacs, the events, birthdays, battles, dis- 
coveries, etc., for each day in the year? I don’t mean Haydn’s or Put- 
man’s Dictionaries, or Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ but a complete yet 
brief record for each day—something that will tell, for instance, all the 
notable events of the 12th of April. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 1. WwW, 





1530.—Can you tell me the authorship of the lines beginning, ‘ If 
i Christ is a man, and only a man,’ quoted by Elizabeth Stuart 

helps Ward in her article, ‘ The Christianity of Christ,’ in The Forum 
for May, 1889? 

Newark, N. J. R. H. 





1531.—I cannot find in any book of reference the meaning of the In- 
dian names of two Adirondack lakes, the Saranac and Utowana. 
Hanover, N. H. 
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“HEALTH AND PLEASURE” 


a handsome volume of 240 pages, profusely illustrated, issued by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, will be found an invaluable aid in 
arranging the itinerary of yoursummertnp. It embraces routes and rates to all the 
= resorts of the East, together with an extensive list of Summer hotels and 
ing houses, with character of accommodations, rates, etc. For copy send 14 
cents in stamps to ( H. Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York. 
Another attractive publication issued this season by the New York Central is 


“SUMMER HOMES ON THE HARLEM” 
Gentine to ag | way the character of the country tra d — pi 
Harlem Railroad, including a complete list of hotels and boarding houses along the 
line, and at Lake Mah Pawling, Sharon, Pittsfield, No: Adams and the 
famous resorts nan hire Hills. Copy may be secured by sending 8 cents 
in or to George II. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 


cw York. 

















